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NEWS NOTES 


The Fall Meeting of the Inland 
Empire Curriculum Society. The 
Inland Empire Curriculum Society 
was founded two years ago during 
one of the regular meetings of the 
Inland Empire Education Associa- 
tion which are held annually at 
Spokane, Washington. The Cur- 
riculum Society holds two meetings 
each year ; one in the spring in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of 
the Inland Empire Education Asso- 
ciation, and the other in the fall. At 
the fall meeting, each of the, five 
states included in the membéship 
of the Society serves as host for the 
organization. Two years ago the 
meeting was held at Boise, Idaho, 
with the Idaho group serving as 
host. Last year the Oregon mem- 
bers entertained the Society with a 
meeting at Reed College. This year 
an especially interesting meeting 
has been arranged for the Society 
and will be held at the University 
of Washington. 

The Seattle meeting has been ar- 
ranged under the sponsorship of a 
committee of which Roosevelt Bas- 
ler, Curriculum Director for the 
Tacoma Public Schools, is chair- 
man. The program is to be given 
over to a number of demonstrations 
and discussions of experimental 
classroom innovations in curriculum 
development in the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho. Edgar 


Draper of the University of Wash- 
ington has given up the post of the 
Executive Secretary of the Inland 
Empire Curriculum Society, and 
F. W. Parr has been appointed as 
his successor. Donald A. Emerson, 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion in Oregon, has been elected 
president of the group. 
7 


Curriculum Building at Jackson, 
Mississippi. Curriculum construc- 
tion in the secondary schools of 
Jackson is an evolutionary process. 
Each department is organized into 
committees with a general chairman 
serving for a period of one year. 
During the year 1937-38, the com- 
mittees at each grade level within 
each department planned their 
courses of study cooperatively. 
They prepared written reports at 
the end of each six-week period, 
which were mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to every teacher within the 
department concerned. During the 
year 1938-39, inter-departmental 
committees will examine the reports 
for the purpose of correlating re- 
lated subject matter found in the 
separate departments. In the mean- 
time committees will revise the 
courses of study as taught last year, 
incorporating the suggestions for 
improvement found in last year’s 
reports. It is hoped that important 
missing areas will be cared for and 
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that unnecessary duplication will be 
eliminated. A working library com- 
prising professional books, periodi- 
cals, textbooks, workbooks, and 
courses of study has been provided. 
The instructional program is under 
the direction of Dr. I. F. Simmons, 
Director of Instruction in Second- 
ary Schools. 
1 


Expansion of Experiment in In- 
tegration. For two years an experi- 
mental program in integration has 
been carried on at Lake View High 
School in Chicago. Student needs 
and interests are utilized in order 
to encourage personality develop- 
ment, mental and physical health. 
Subject lines are ignored, and stu- 
dents work in fields offering the 
greatest challenge to them. Longer 
time periods obviate breaks in the 


work and make it possible for 
teachers to become better acquainted 


with the students. Anecdotal rec- 
ords, interest questionnaires, auto- 
biographies, standardized tests, in- 
dividual interviews, and cumulative 
work files are some of the data 
which help teachers to determine the 
essential requirements of individual 
pupils. Some outstanding features 
of the program are: the absence of 
a grading system (letters describing 
the school status of children are 
sent to the parents); many trips; 
wide reading ; socialization ; and in- 
dividual progress. Evaluations show 
that these pupils are in advance of 
the rest of the school; in school 
attendance, school attitudes, amount 
of reading done, and individual 
growth. Due to the satisfactory re- 
sults obtained this year, nearly all 
incoming freshmen are enrolled in 
the project. 
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New State Courses of Study for 
Texas. During the fall term of the 
present school year, the Curriculum 
Division of the Texas State Depart- 
ment of Education will publish and 
distribute to all teachers concerned 
the following course of study bulle- 
tins: Language Arts for Secondary 
Schools (Revised) ; Social Studies 
for Secondary Schools (Revised) ; 
Industrial Arts; Art for Secondary 
Schools; Safety, Health, and Phys- 
ical Education for Secondary 
Schools; and Czech. The material 
for these bulletins was prepared by 
teachers during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1938. In the preparation of 
the course of study material, use 
was made of suggestions made by 
teachers in various portions of the 
state for improvement of the pro- 
gram. Plans for further improve- 
ment of education in Texas include 
extensive cooperative research on 
the part of instructors in colleges 
and universities, public school 
teachers, members of the State De- 
partment of Education, and the 
Texas State Teachers Association. 


? 


The Curriculum in Pictures. A 
report of the superintendent of the 
Springfield, Missouri, public schools 
has just come from the press, which 
is of special interest. It tells the 
story of the Springfield curriculum 
more effectively in pictures than it 
could have been done in words. 
Each basic principle is developed in 
a half dozen or more pictures. The 
report stresses the importance of 
democratic living in the school. A 
sufficient number of these reports 
was published to make it possible to 
send them into every home through 
the medium of the library. The 
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publication will be used with parent 
study groups, and many of the pic- 
tures will be thrown on the screen 
at P. T. A. meetings and will be 
used as the basis for a discussion 
of the work of the school. 


7 


The Kansas Program for the Im- 
provement of Instruction. The 
Kansas Program for the Improve- 
ment of Instruction carried on ex- 
ploratory work in the use of func- 
tional materials during the school 
year of 1937-1938. A committee of 
20 working in the Curriculum Lab- 
oratory at Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, this summer pre- 
pared guidance materials for the 
core program from the first grade 
through junior college. Two mem- 
bers from the faculty of the State 
College at Hays assisted the com- 
mittee and joined the Teacher 
Training Seminar at Peabody. 

The summer’s work at Peabody 
was supplemented by the state 
schools in Kansas. Hays State Col- 
lege opened a curriculum laboratory 
under the direction of Miss Gay- 
nelle Davis and prepared materials 
on the use of the community. The 
Kansas State Teachers College at 
Emporia, under the direction of 
Professor Ruth Strickland, devel- 
oped a work book to aid teachers 
in guiding child development. Dur- 
ing the summer the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction issued 
Bulletin No. 4, A Suggestive Long 
Term Legislative Plan in the Kan- 
sas Program for the Improvement 
of Instruction. This bulletin con- 
tains a long-time legislative program 
for education and has been prepared 
for the use of study groups in the 
state. 
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Plans for this fall include: (1) 
organization of study groups for 
discussion of legislative needs and 
the scope and sequence of the cur- 
riculum, and (2) continuation of 
the use of exploratory materials 
that were developed last year. This 
study and exploratory use of mate- 
rials are necessary preliminary 


steps in the introduction to guid- 
ance materials in the core program. 


7 


Library Council in the Intermedi- 
ate Grades. Ten years ago the su- 
pervisor of intermediate grades in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, and the chil- 
dren’s librarian of the public library 
conceived the idea of forming a 
School-Library Council for the pur- 
pose of interesting school children 
in the library and of bringing the 
resources of the library into the 
homes and schools. This council 
consists each year of four repre- 
sentatives from each school build- 
ing who meet at the main library 
each month and conduct interesting 
programs on books. Among the du- 
ties of the members are: bringing 
to the children’s librarian each 
month teachers’ requests for books, 
pictures, models, etc.; taking back 
to the school reports of what has 
taken place at the council meeting, 
book lists, and book games to try 
out. 

Each school has a teacher adviser 
whose work is that of helping her 
Council members to promote good 
reading in the upper grades of her 
school by means of reading corners, 
assemblies on books and library 
work, and giving reports of new 
books to all the children. The 
Council has greatly increased library 
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reading and has been, in some meas- 
ure, an antidote for corner news- 
stands. 

7 


Curriculum Materials Developed 
in the University of Arkansas Cur- 
riculum Laboratory. Increased in- 
terest was manifested in curriculum 
development at the University of 
Arkansas Summer Session of 1938, 
and the Curriculum Laboratory of 
the College of Education was more 
extensively used than any other lab- 
oratory on the campus. Courses in 
curriculum construction were of- 
fered by Miss Rose Wyler, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College; Gaylord 
C. Montgomery, John Burroughs 
School, St. Louis; Earl K. Peck- 
ham, Supervisor of Instruction, 
Minneapolis; Miss Polly Harrison, 
Jennings Avenue Junior High 
School, Fort Worth; M. R. Owens, 
State High School Supervisor; 
W. F. Hall, State Elementary 
School Supervisor; Dr. R. N. Tar- 
kington, New York University ; and 
Dr. Raymond Burrows, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

The following curriculum bulle- 
tin materials were completed during 
the summer of 1938: Tentative 
Course of Study in Art Education 
for Arkansas Public Schools—Ele- 
mentary Art Curriculum and Sec- 
ondary Art Curriculum (in press) ; 
Preliminary Course of Study in 
Health, Safety, and Physical Edu- 
cation (mimeographed) ; and Prob- 
lems or Issues in Teacher Educa- 
tion in Arkansas. Bulletin II 
(mimeographed ). 

7 


Curriculum Materials on Los 
Angeles Community and Resources. 
With the cooperation of the 
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W. P. A., a research project has 
been set up for the present school 
year to develop a series of informa- 
tional handbooks to be used in a 
study of Los Angeles and environ- 
ments, in eighth grade Social Liv- 
ing classes. It is the purpose of 
these handbooks to provide inter- 
esting and worth while social studies 
material covering the governmental 
units, recreation, cultural resources, 
industries, geography, and scientific 
institutions located in and around 
the city. 

These community handbooks will 
be illustrated and printed in as at- 
tractive form as possible for use in 
classroom sets in all junior high 
schools of the city. The following 
units have been completed to date 
and are representative of the fifty 
or more which will be included in 
the completed series: City Hall, 
Civic Center, Griffith Park, Observ- 
atory and Planetarium, State Build- 
ing, Rancho La Brea, Casa Adobe, 
Catalina Island, San Gabriel Mis- 
sion, Motion Picture Industry, and 
Huntington Library. 


7 


New Report Card for New York 
Pupils. The school system of the 
city of New York announces the 
adoption of a new report card giv- 
ing a more detailed picture of the 
personality and character traits of 
the pupils. On one side of the four- 
page card will be recorded the pu- 
pil’s ability in reading, composition, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, pen- 
manship, health education, art, mu- 
sic, nature, and sewing or construc- 
tion. The grades will be: A—excel- 
lent; B—good; C—passable; and 
D—failing. On the other side the 
record will include whether the 
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pupil works and plays well with 
others, is generally careful, prac- 
tices good health habits, completes 
his work, respects the rights of 
others, and speaks clearly. Each of 
these will be marked as satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory. These cards have 
been tried out experimentally in 
thirty schools within the last two 
years. 

t 


Curriculum Work Among the 
American Indians. George A. 
Boyce, newly appointed Curriculum 
Specialist and Textbook Writer 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
United States Department of In- 
terior, is travelling by trailer among 
the Sioux, Navajo, and other Indian 
reservations, making a first-hand 
study of Indian economic problems 
and culture. The aim is to re- 
orient educational procedures and 
develop teaching materials more 
realistically based upon the prob- 
lems peculiar to a minority group, 
culturally conservative, acutely de- 
pressed economically, and of which 
the great majority still speak the 
ancestral language by preference. 


7 


Awards for Educational Re- 
search. The National Association 
for Women in Education announces 
three awards for research from the 
fund known as the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs Fellowship of Pi Lambda 
Theta. Any woman of graduate 
standing may submit a research 
study on topics listed by the Asso- 
ciation. Only unpublished studies 
are acceptable. Candidates wishing 
to compete for the awards should 
submit an application to the chair- 
man of the Fellowship Committee 
not later than November 15, 1938. 
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A complete announcement may be 
secured from Miss Marian Ander- 
son, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


. 

Building America. Editor James 
FE. Mendenhall reports that this 
autumn Building America begins its 
fourth year of publication. Titles 
during 1938-39 will be: Aviation, 
Crime, Fuel, Women, Taxes, Lum- 
ber, Business, and Civil Liberties. 
The first two titles are already off 
the press. During November, the 
editorial staff plans to canvass the 
members of the Society for sugges- 
tions on titles for the next two pub- 
lishing years, as was done in 1936. 

Already twenty-five titles in the 
Building America series have been 
published, and are now available in 
three bound volumes. The pub- 
lisher’s representative (E. M. Hale 
and Company) has developed a new 
and interesting method of adapting 
Building America to school needs. 
Schools ordering in quantity lots are 
given freedom to select any eight 
titles, and these titles can be put into 
bound form at a reasonable cost. 
In a real sense, this enables school 
users of Building America to make 
up their own text or reference book, 
with each title serving as a separate 
chapter. 

This should prove to be a wel- 
come innovation to school people 
and curriculum workers who are 
faced with the problem of obtaining 
reading materials which exactly fit 
their newly-revised courses of study. 


t 
Changes in Position. MILpRED 
ENGLISH is on leave of absence 


from the Georgia State College for 
Women during the current year 
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while she is serving with the South- 
ern Association Secondary Curric- 
ulum Study. * * * Joun R. EMENs, 
formerly assistant superintendent 
of public instruction in Michigan, 
is now associate professor of sec- 
ondary education at Wayne Univer- 
sity. * * * Ratpy Ty Ler, formerly 
of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at Ohio State University, 
takes up his work as head of the 
department of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago this fall. Several 
members of his evaluation staff, in- 
cluding Hilda Taba, Louis M. Heil, 
and Paul B. Diederich, will transfer 
their activities to the University of 
Chicago. * * * HucH Woop, who 
was connected with the curriculum 
bureau at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has recently become 
associate professor of education at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. * * * 
Doak S. CAMPBELL, director of the 
Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, has been made Dean 
of the Graduate School and Senior 
College of the same institution. He 
also remains the head of the Divi- 
sion of Surveys and Field Studies. 
* * * GorDON MACKENZIE, formerly 
in the department of education at 
Stanford University, took up his 
duties as principal of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin High School in 
October. * * * R. D. Linpgulist, 
formerly director of the University 
School at Ohio State University, 
has become the head of the Cran- 
brook School at Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. He is replaced by H. B. 
Alberty of the education depart- 
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ment of Ohio State University. 
* * * HELEN K. MACKINTOSH has 
joined the staff of the United States 
Office of Education. She was for- 
merly associated with the school of 
education at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. * * * Frep P. Frut- 
CHEY is now on the staff of the Ex- 
tension Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. He was 
for a number of years in the Bureau 
of Educational Research at Ohio 
State University. * * * J. G. Um- 
STATTD has joined the staff of the 
School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Texas as professor of sec- 
ondary education. He was formerly 
connected with Wayne University. 


7 


Death of J. Earl Davies. J. Earl 
Davies, associate editor of the Cur- 
RICULUM JOURNAL, died on August 
25 when he was caught in a cavern 
rock slide while exploring Indian 
ruins in northern New Mexico. Mr. 
Davies was associate professor of 
education at Alamosa, Colorado, 
State Teachers College. He had 
done a significant work in the study 
of housing as related to the curric- 
ulum. He was actively associated 
with the curriculum program in the 
state of Colorado, and was especial- 
ly interested in curriculum improve- 
ment in rural schools. He was a 
constant help to the CURRICULUM 
JourRNAL and a willing worker on 
society projects. Mr. Davies was 
one of the most promising young 
men in the curriculum field and his 
untimely death is a distinct loss to 
the curriculum movement. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


By WALTER D. COCKING 
The University of Georgia 


‘ee ABILITY to earn a living is 
and will continue to be an essen- 
tial part of the life of most in- 
dividuals. When the necessity to 
earn a living is no longer present 
in society, it automatically follows 
that democratic institutions will un- 
doubtedly cease to exist. In times 
of economic stress and far-changing 
social situations the necessity for 
training of a vocational character 
is always brought to the forefront. 
During the past several years in 
America with the increase of unem- 
ployment, with the decline of the 
value of economic goods and serv- 
ices, together with all of the result- 
ing conditions, vocational education 
has received a new emphasis and 
its importance to the proper de- 
velopment of American life has 
stood out as never before 

It may be well to look at certain 
facts and certain situations which 
exist at the present time. “When 
current facts are examined, the ac- 
tual training for livelihood which 
most young people possess is woe- 
fully meager. In a recent study of 
43,000 youths under twenty-five 
years of age in Connecticut, sev- 
enty-three per cent were found to 
be untrained for any skilled occu- 
pation and forty per cent unpre- 
pared for work of any kind. About 
one-half of the unemployed young 
people in New York City had no 
vocational training, and in cases 
where such training was found, it 
was ‘almost never in some trade or 
craft which might tend to develop 
skilled working people.’ ” 


Recognizing that the long arm of 
the school reaches out far beyond 
the graduation platform, educators 
are striving to equip young people 
to lead balanced, useful, and pleas- 
ant lives after school days are over. 
Sensitive to economic and social 
changes, they analyze the prepara- 
tion which schools are giving and 
attempt to mold it closely around 
major needs. But while planning 
for the majority, they remain cog- 
nizant of the fact that, like the 
“economic man,” the average stu- 
dent is a theoretical being. No two 
students need identical treatment. 
Each turns to the educator for ad- 
vice on what to study; how long 
to study it; and how thereby to 
master it. Is it better for him to 
specialize in some particular sub- 
ject? Does he seem to have the 
ability to succeed in that field? 
Should he begin to specialize now, 
or is it possible that such a course 
might smother other talents? Then, 
training finished, can he gain a live- 
lihood in the field he has adopted? 
Should he look for more than mone- 
tary success in a vocation? Legion 
are the concrete and vital ques- 
tions which face the man behind the 
school desk. Their answers are not 
to be found in abstract reflections 
of the ivory tower, but by frank 
and fearless encounter with earthy 
facts. 

Vocational education, therefore, 
is paramount in its importance and 
has a vital relationship to the proper 
development of any social and eco- 
nomic program. During the past 
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twenty years the program of voca- 
tional education in the schools of 
America has developed rapidly ; cer- 
tainly much real progress has been 
made. Certain handicaps and re- 
strictions, however, may be pointed 
out. There has been a lack of ade- 
quate facts on which to base an in- 
telligent vocational program, and to 
give adequate occupational guid- 
ance. Steps should be taken imme- 
diately to secure the cooperation of 
the Bureau of the Census to include 
in all future census data those 
bodies of facts which are pertinent 
to the outlining of proper programs 
of vocational education which have 
bearing upon the need of the indi- 
vidual on the one hand and on the 
total social group on the other. 
When such facts are available it 
will be much more possible to out- 
line needed programs of vocational 
education, with the aim that when 
occupational competency is secured, 
there will be positions available for 
those trained. Economic loss will, 
therefore, be lessened and great so- 
cial gain will be made possible. 
Every citizen in a modern democ- 
racy should be equipped to contrib- 
ute effectively to the welfare of the 
group. Only when each individual 
makes the maximum production of 
which he is personally capable can 
the highest possible welfare of the 
group be achieved. Under any cir- 
cumstances the number of citizens 
who will have sufficient resources 
to support themselves without en- 
gaging in productive work will be 
very small. Thus on practical as 
well as theoretical grounds, and 
from a social as well as from an 
individualistic point of view, it is 
necessary to equip every young per- 
son for some occupation so that he 
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may contribute effectively to the 
satisfaction of human wants. 

A considerable measure of public 
control over the program of voca- 
tional education seems socially de- 
sirable. Industrialists would doubt- 
less be willing to provide the train- 
ing necessary for workers in their 
own plants, but the profit motive 
would make it extremely probable 
that the form of training and the 
number to be trained would be de- 
termined by the needs of the indus- 
try rather than by the ultimate wel- 
fare of the workers. In a democ- 
racy the government is the agency 
which is looked to for the develop- 
ment of services in which there may 
be a conflict of public and private 
interests. It seems entirely appro- 
priate and even necessary, therefore, 
to lodge in the public schools a con- 
trol over the provision of vocational 
education. 

With the increase in technology 
that is rapidly taking place in in- 
dustrial society, the number of posi- 
tions in the semi-skilled occupations 
may be expected to increase, but 
at the same time there will probably 
be a decrease in the number of 
both the highly skilled positions and 
the entirely unskilled jobs. 

Intelligent planning for a pro- 
gram of vocational education should 
be based on a knowledge of the oc- 
cupational situation throughout the 
country. The specific items on 
which information should be avail- 
able for an occupational outlook 
service are as follows: 

1. A classified list of all the types of 


jobs at which people in this country 
work, 

. The pre-entry requirements for each 
of these classified jobs, in terms of 
training, personal characteristics, 
and experience. 
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3. The number of persons in this 
country engaged at each of these 
types of jobs. 


. The number of new entrants to each 


type of job that are required each 
year, 


. A forecast of the probable average 
number of new recruits needed in 
each of these types of jobs for each 
of the next five years, to be obtained 
by analysis of economic, techno- 
logical, and other factors that would 
influence employment in the various 
types of enterprise. 


. The number of persons now in train- 
ing for each of the classified types 
of jobs. 

Information of the foregoing six 
types should be available not only 
for the country as a whole, but 
separately for each state and for the 
larger population centers in each 
state. 

On the basis of age and relation- 
ship to school systems five classes 
of people may be clearly distin- 
guished as having need for voca- 
tional education: (1) the group of 
young people attending the full- 
time secondary schools, generally 
from sixteen to eighteen years of 
age, with some at ages fourteen and 
fifteen ; (2) those attending a school 
of post-secondary level, such as a 
junior college or technical institute, 
most of whom are from eighteen to 
twenty years of age; (3) the group 
of young people who have recently 
left the -full-time school for their 
first regular employment experi- 
ence; these are for the most part 
between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five, although in states in 
which the compulsory school at- 
tendance age is below sixteen, there 
will be some fourteen- and fifteen- 
year-old children in this group; in- 
cluded in this group are the unem- 
ployed youth who have recently left 
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school; (4) the older adult group 
who have been out of contact with 
the full-time school for a consider- 
able period; this group includes 
both those employed and those un- 
employed ; (5) those who are phys- 
ically disabled and require training 
for vocational rehabilitation. Gov- 
ernment in America has been con- 
ceived and organized in the thought 
that the welfare of its citizens 
should be safeguarded and en- 
hanced. If vocational education is 
a necessary part of the welfare of 
a democratic society, what level or 
levels of government should make 
provision for it? The conclusion 
was reached long ago in this coun- 
try that education is a proper charge 
against the public purse. At the 
level of the elementary and second- 
ary schools approximately ninety 
per cent of the children are obtain- 
ing their education today under 
public auspices. The maintenance 
of an adequate school system under 
public control and with public sup- 
port is unquestionably a necessary 
function of government in a democ- 
racy. The same line of reasoning 
that has been followed in develop- 
ing the system of general education 
under public control and support 
seems to point toward the desir- 
ability of affording opportunities 
for vocational education under pub- 
lic auspices. The fact that general 
and vocational education should not 
and cannot be separated in an ef- 
fective program for the individual 
child inevitably means that the 
agency responsible for conducting 
the one must also conduct the other 
phase of the educational service. 
Vocational education, like all other 
types of education, is an individual 
matter in so far as the learning 
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process is concerned, but society as 
a whole has a most important stake 
in the enterprise. Society cannot 
leave to the chance interests of in- 
dividuals or corporations the pro- 
vision of this training that is so 
vital to the general welfare. If the 
program of vocational education is 
to be operated under public control 
and with public support, it is neces- 
sary to decide which of the various 
levels of the government, federal, 
state, and local, are to participate 
in the program and the extent of 
the participation of each. A number 
of important reasons may be listed 
in support of the position that the 
federal government should have an 
interest in the provision of facilities 
for vocational education. 

1. The economic and social wel- 
fare of the entire country is depend- 
ent on adequate occupational prep- 
aration for productive employment. 

2. Economies at present extend 
beyond state lines in almost every 
field of productive and consumptive 
activity. 

3. The states vary markedly in 
their ability to support a sound and 
complete program of education. 

4. The federal government has 
largely preempted certain sources 
of public revenue, notably taxes on 
income and inheritances, and by so 
doing has deprived the states of 
these potential sources of support 
for their educational programs. 

5. The mobility of the population 
creates demands for educational 
service that are not confined within 
state lines. 

6. The areas from which popula- 
tion tends to flow in this country 
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are generally areas in which the 
ability to support educational serv- 
ices is very low. 

7. The policies adopted by the 
federal government have created 
and are continuing to create prob- 
lems for which education offers an 
important solution. 

8. Education is integrally related 
to certain great new national pol- 
icies; and these policies cannot be 
put into effective operation without 
an accompanying educational pro- 
gram. 

9. Finally, there must be the 
practical recognition of the fact that 
the federal government has mani- 
fested concern for vocational edu- 
cation through many decades of its 
history. 

There can be no further doubt 
that vocational education is a mat- 
ter of public concern and is in the 
national interest. It follows, there- 
fore, that the providing of neces- 
sary programs of vocational edu- 
cation is the joint obligation of lo- 
cal, state, and federal governments. 
Those charged with the making and 
conducting of vocational education 
programs have the responsibility 
not alone to secure occupational 
competence on the part of those 
who participate in such programs, 
but also of making sure that the 
vocational programs of the future 
are attuned to the ever-changing 
social and economic need of Amer- 
ica. To the extent that this respon- 
sibility is realized and understood, 
to this extent vocational education 
will continue to be a vital factor in 
the life of America. 





A BASIC VIEWPOINT ON ARITHMETIC 


By R. L. MORTON AND COMMITTEE? 


he RECOGNITION of a growing de- 
mand for a committee, nation-wide 
in its representation, to study and 
report upon trends in the arith- 
metic curriculum and in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
in February, 1937, authorized the 
appointment of a committee on 
arithmetic. 

The Committee held its first 
meeting in conjunction with the 
convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Detroit in June, 
1937. At that time, the appoint- 


ment of a subcommittee of three 
was authorized to compile a state- 
ment of basic points of view as to 
arithmetic and arithmetic teaching 
to which the Committee could sub- 


scribe. The subcommittee was in- 
structed also to assemble a list of 
questions pertaining to important 
issues in arithmetic course of study 
organization and arithmetic teach- 
ing. Each of the members of the 
Committee was requested to submit 
his suggestions as to basic points 
of view and questions to the sub- 
committee. The subcommittee con- 
sisted of Mr. Buswell, Mr. Thiele, 
and Mr. Morton. 


1The committee is composed of twelve per- 
sons. They are: H. E. Benz, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio, Secretary; E. A. Bond, 
State Teachers College, Bellingham, Washing- 
ton; William A. Brownell, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina; Leo J. Brueckner, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; G. T. Buswell, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois; Paul R. Hanna, Stanford 
University, Stanford University, California; 
Julia Hodgson, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee; R. L. Morton, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio, Chairman; Lorena B. 
Stretch, Baylor University, Waco, Texas; B. 
A. Sueltz, State Normal and Training School, 
Cortland, New York; C. L. Thiele, Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan; and H. G. Wheat, 


West Virginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia. 


At a second meeting of the Com- 
mittee, held at Atlantic City in Feb- 
ruary, 1938, the report of the sub- 
committee was considered and re- 
vised. The report is presented 
herewith. It is the hope of the 
Committee that this statement will 
be read critically by the educational 
public in this country and that re- 
actions to the statement will be ex- 
pressed. It is not intended that 
this statement should include all of 
the important issues as to arith- 
metic and arithmetic teaching, but 
that it should afford the Commit- 
tee an opportunity to express opin- 
ions on some of these issues and to 
propose questions. 

The nature and function of arith- 
metic. There are many situations 
of life in which order, magnitude 
and quantity are essential elements. 
Arithmetic is a systematic pattern 
of thinking about such situations. 
It is also a series of modes of at- 
tack upon them. It is thus more 
than a tool which one may use in 
the interpretation of personal, busi- 
ness, social, or civic affairs. It 
grows out of a productive study of 
such affairs and is applicable to 
them. At every point in its devel- 
opment it is intimately related to 
them. 

The functions of instruction in 
arithmetic, then, are to teach the 
nature and uses of the number sys- 
tem in the affairs of daily life and 
to help the learner to utilize quan- 
titative procedures effectively in the 
achievement of his purpose and 
those of the social order of which 
he is a part. This conception rec- 
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ognizes two major mutually related 
and interdependent phases, namely, 
the mathematical and the social. 
Both phases are essential. Neither 
by itself embodies appropriate in- 
struction and neither will develop 
in the minds of the pupils the arith- 
metic that they should learn. Mere 
grasp of the mathematical phase 
does not provide for complete social 
significance ; and, conversely, a too 
exclusive emphasis upon the social 
phase will not guarantee grasp of 
the mathematical. 

The purpose of stressing the 
mathematical phase are: (1) to de- 
velop the ability to recognize among 
all the attractive and objective ele- 
ments of appropriate situations the 
number element that does not meet 
the eye but, nevertheless, gives 
them their order and exactness ; (2) 
to introduce pupils to the systematic 
methods of attack upon the number 
elements of situations that have 
finally been brought together into 
the unified number system as we 
know and use it today; (3) to de- 
velop in pupils both confidence in 
the reliance one can place upon such 
methods of attack and facility in 
their use by guiding practice in 
number thinking to higher and 
higher levels of effectiveness; and 
(4) to train pupils to carry to later 
and more advanced studies of im- 
portant personal, business, social, 
and civic situations these methods 
of attack with the deliberate pur- 
pose of analyzing out their number 
elements and determining their re- 
lations to the other elements which 
with the number elements comprise 
the whole. 

The purposes of stressing the so- 
cial phase are: (1) to insure under- 
standing of the contributions num- 
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ber has made to the development of 
the social institutions that have 
made possible the progress of the 
human race; (2) to insure that the 
work of pupils in arithmetical proc- 
esses will have meaning and signifi- 
cance ; and (3) to develop in pupils 
the disposition and ability to apply 
increasingly mature procedures in 
the quantitative situations of life. 


VIEWS OF ARITHMETIC 

The purposes of arithmetic, as 
these have been outlined above, im- 
ply certain theories regarding con- 
tent, instruction, and measurement 
—theories which are by no means 
in accord with various current 
views and practices. 

The drill theory. According to 
one current view, arithmetic, for 
the purposes of learning and teach- 
ing, may be analyzed into a great 
many units or elements of knowl- 
edge and skill which are compara- 
tively separate and unconnected. 
The pupil is to master these almost 
innumerable elements whether he 
understands them or not and is to 
learn them in the form in which he 
will subsequently use them. The 
pupil will attain these ends most 
economically and most completely 
through formal repetition. 

This view, which for convenience 
may be called the drill theory, is 
not so popular in 1938 as it was a 
decade or two ago. Certainly no 
competent student of arithmetic 
would knowingly advocate its gen- 
eral adoption. Nevertheless, many 
practices still common in classrooms 
testify to the fact that the drill the- 
ory has not been entirely abandoned. 

To the drill theory of arithmetic 
this committee takes vigorous ex- 
ception. In the first place, the drill 
theory neglects the social aim of 
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arithmetic. Arithmetic taught in a 
vacuum can hardly be expected to 
prove useful as a means to happier 
and more intelligent social partici- 
pation. In the second place, the 
drill theory must also inevitably 
fail to serve the mathematical aim 
of arithmetic, no matter how as- 
siduously children are “drilled” in 
the supposed elements of the sub- 
ject. Repetition and unintelligent 
abstract practice cannot yield the 
kind of quantitative understanding 
and insight which this committee 
believes to be essential to true arith- 
metical learning. 

The incidental theory. A second 
view of arithmetic from which the 
committee dissents may be called 
the incidental theory. According to 
this theory children will learn as 
much arithmetic as they need, and 
will learn it better, if they are not 
systematically taught arithmetic. 
The assumption is that children will 
themselves, through “natural” be- 
havior in situations which are only 
in part arithmetical, develop ade- 
quate number concepts, achieve re- 
spectable skill in the fundamental 
operations, discover vital uses for 
the arithmetic they learn, and attain 
real proficiency in adjusting to 
quantitative situations. 

The incidental theory seems to 
be a natural reaction against the 
older drill theory, in that it em- 
phasizes, as the latter does not, the 
social significance of number. On 
the other hand, this theory, while 
it should contribute to the social 
aim of arithmetic, is necessarily one- 
sided ; it disregards the equally vital 
mathematical aim. Taught inci- 
dentally, arithmetic cannot develop 
in children systematic methods of 
dealing with the ever increasing 
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number of quantitative problems in 
our society; at best it can but fit 
children to deal more or less ef- 
fectively with the few types of 
quantitative problems which arise 
during the school day. 

The committee’s position. As 
stated in the first section of this 
report, the Committee stands for a 
kind of arithmetic in which both 
the mathematical and the social 
aims are clearly recognized—and 
clearly recognized as interdependent 
and mutually related. Attainment 
of the mathematical aim is regarded 
as possible only if meaning, the fact 
that children shall see sense in what 
they learn, is made the central issue 
in arithmetic instruction. Arith- 
metic is conceived as a closely knit 
system of understandable ideas, 
principles, and processes, and an 
important test of arithmetical learn- 
ing is an intelligent grasp upon 
number relations, together with the 
ability to deal with arithmetical 
situations with proper comprehen- 
sion of their mathematical signifi- 
cance. 

In the teaching of arithmetic 
there is place for practice, but not 
for mere “drill” (which, almost by 
definition, consists in the repetition 
of ideas and skills at whatever level 
of understanding has been at- 
tained). Practice of appropriate 
nature encourages growth in think- 
ing at steadily rising levels of ab- 
stractness; it fixes for retention 
what has been learned, and it in- 
creases the facility with which it 
can be used. 

Likewise, in the teaching of arith- 
metic there is place for all the in- 
cidental number experiences which 
occur in unpredictable ways in the 
schoolroom and outside. The wise 
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teacher will employ these incidental 
occurrences of number to their full- 
est possible extent, the better to re- 
veal the usefulness of arithmetic. 
But the wise teacher will not con- 
fine herself to the incidental occur- 
rences of number in social settings. 
Rather, recognizing the importance 
of the social aim of arithmetic, she 
will actively seek and plan other 
social situations of a quantitative 
character. She will lead her pupils 
to see the number imbedded in these 
situations; she will use the situa- 
tions to motivate the learning of 
new skills and ideas; and she will 
help her pupils to develop the dis- 
position to use the arithmetic which 
they have learned. In a word, she 
will show arithmetic to be both so- 
cially significant and mathematical- 
ly meaningful. 


STATEMENTS AND QUESTIONS 

The assumption of any one of the 
three positions which have been 
stated leads naturally to more spe- 
cific statements. While there is 
always some hazard in reducing 
general principles to specifics, the 
Committee is submitting the follow- 
ing list of statements in the belief 
that such a list will be more likely 
to evoke constructive criticism than 
will the bare formulation of prin- 
ciples. The statements which fol- 
low are classified under four gen- 
eral headings, namely: (1) selection 
of content; (2) organization and 
grade placement; (3) methods of 
teaching; and (4) measurement 
and evaluation. Following each 
section is appended a short list of 
questions. 

1. Selection of content. (a) 
Arithmetic is an important means 
of interpreting children’s and adults’ 
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quantitative experiences and of 
solving their quantitative problems. 
Consequently, the content should 
be determined largely on the basis 
of its social usefulness and should 
consist of those concepts and num- 
ber relationships which may be ef- 
fectively used. 

(b) The Committee believes that 
the social-survey techniques com- 
monly employed to determine the 
content of arithmetic are not ade- 
quate. This procedure merely se- 
lects the arithmetic that 7s used, but 
gives no indication of what arith- 
metic might be used to advantage. 
Likewise, the analysis of the proc- 
esses of arithmetic into component 
elements for teaching purposes fails 
to provide the meanings and rela- 
tionships which should be the core 
of learning. 

(c) Mathematical processes have 
a high degree of permanence and 
coherence, but in their social ap- 
plications certain topics may de- 
serve more emphasis in one genera- 
tion than in another. The basic 
mathematical concepts and processes 
remain the same from one genera- 
tion to another, but the application 
and utility of them may vary. 

(d) One effective means of show- 
ing children the social significance 
of arithmetic is to acquaint them 
with the history of number and 
with the contributions of number 
to our civilization. This aspect of 
arithmetic has been much neglected. 

(e) Intelligent mastery of the 
fundamental processes of arithmetic 
is dependent upon a thorough grasp 
of (1) the meaning of number as 
such, (2) the meaning of our num- 
ber system, (3) the meaning of the 
processes by which numbers are re- 
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lated, and (4) to some extent, the 
meaning of the forms used in com- 
putation. 

(f) Under the influence of the 
drill theory, the computational skills 
of arithmetic have been overempha- 
sized. More attention needs to be 
given to the noncomputational val- 
ues of arithmetic, such, for exam- 
ple, as are found in the quantitative 
thinking which should accompany 
intelligent reading and listening. 


Questions relating to content. (a) 
Have the logical nature and sequential 
development of the facts and processes 
of arithmetic been too prominently fea- 
tured in courses of study? Have such 
other factors as pupil maturation and so- 
cial importance of materials been sacri- 
ficed? 

(b) Is there an essential distinction be- 
tween “concrete arithmetic” and “abstract 
arithmetic” ? 

(c) Is our present adult population too 
dependent upon paper and pencil for the 
simpler calculations? If so, is this be- 
cause the teaching of arithmetic has neg- 
lected judgment, evaluation, and estima- 
tion? 

(d) Repeatedly, teachers report that 
children in the lower grades take delight 
in learning abstract facts such as num- 
ber combinations. Would it be wise and 
sensible to capitalize this type of learn- 
ing? 

(e) Such ideas as “proportion” and 
“average” have value as forms of thought. 
Should more emphasis be given to these 
and similar phases of arithmetic? 

(f) What difference in arithmetic con- 
tent may well be made for the slow and 
the bright? 

(g) What values stressed by writers on 
arithmetic who entertain different con- 
ceptions of the subject are apt to be lost 
if the committee’s position is generally 
adopted ? 

(h) To what extent should geographical 
and environmental variations affect the 
learning program? 

(i) What mathematical values other 
than those resulting from a study of 
numbers (arithmetic) should be given a 
place in the elementary school? 
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2. Organization and grade place- 
ment. (a) Surveys of the number 
experiences of young children in- 
dicate that they have had consider- 
able experience with number before 
the age of entering school and that 
they are ready for arithmetic. At 
this stage, however, abstract sym- 
bols and processes should be used 
as records of number experiences 
and, in general, should be postponed 
until after basic understandings 
have been secured. 

(b) In general, a rich conceptual 


-background should be developed be- 


fore the manipulative phases of a 
topic are learned. A pupil should 
appreciate and understand the mean- 
ing and significance of what he is 
attempting to learn. Usually, his 
environmental experience is a po- 
tent factor in his appreciation and 
understanding. 

(c) To learn the social values of 
arithmetic, children should engage 
in appropriate activities. These ac- 
tivities, however, must not be hap- 
hazard experiences. The experi- 
ences should be organized so as to 
provide an orderly growth in the 
understanding of number and its 
use. 

(d) Growth takes place slowly 
and enriched ideas result from a 
multiplicity of varied experiences. 
Such growth requires an expansion 
or stretching out of topics rather 
than a placement of topics as wholes 
according to grade or mental age. 


Questions on organisation and grade 


placement. (a) What is a desirable time 
allotment for arithmetic? 

(b) Can new learning be based upon 
social experiences of children? To what 
extent should new learning be based upon 
the logical relationships of arithmetic? 

(c) Is there a place for a systematic 
course in arithmetic in the senior high 
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school? If so, what should be its nature 
and content? 

(d) By what criteria can the grade 
placement of topics be determined? For 
example, should the systematic study of 
measures and weights, and of the rela- 
tions among them, be delayed until pupils 
have developed an nderstanding of the 
number ideas that give precision to these 
relations, or should this systematic study 
be used to give significance to number 
ideas? 

(e) Is the current tendency to stretch 
topics over several years educationally 
sound? 

(f) What can be done to adjust the 
conflict between the sequential nature of 
arithmetic and promotion on the basis 
of age? 

3. Methods of teaching. (a) To 
be most valuable socially, arithmetic 
must be taught with the aim of de- 
veloping resourcefulness in dealing 
with quantitative situations. This 


will not be achieved from mecha- 
nistic learning nor from emphasis 


upon the social values of arithmetic. 
Resourcefulness may be achieved 
by pupils who constantly utilize 
meaning and understanding in their 
dealing with numbers. 

(b) Practice on basic processes 
contributes but little to the enrich- 
ment of meaning since it represents 
a series of recurring experiences of 
the same or similar kinds. How- 
ever, practice is useful if introduced 
at the proper time and in proper 
amounts. Practice, or drill, should 
be used only after the thing to be 
drilled upon has been thoroughly 
understood. 

(c) The separate arithmetic pe- 
riod is justified by the opportunity 
it affords to teach the meaning of 
arithmetic, but the limitations of the 
special period, from the standpoint 
of teaching the significance of num- 
ber, must be fully recognized. This 
same type of limitation is encoun- 
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tered in a departmental organiza- 
tion. In general, the integration of 
arithmetic with other school activi- 
ties seems to be best accomplished 
in a nondepartmentalized organiza- 
tion or in one in which very spe- 
cific provisions for integration are 
set up. 

(d) The proper use of activities 
provides an excellent opportunity 
for effective teaching. The Com- 
mittee is not critical of the use of 
activities in a systematically organ- 
ized program. It is critical of un- 
planned, haphazard activities which 
vary from day to day according to 
the suggestions of pupils rather 
than according to the needs of a 
coherent and _ clearly-thought-out 
program of arithmetic. 

(e) Regardless of which methods 
of teaching and learning are em- 
ployed in the encountering, recog- 
nizing, and learning of arithmetical 
materials, the teacher should be 
conscious of and able to recognize 
desirable arithmetical concepts, prin- 
ciples, and processes in social and 
economic situations. 

Questions on methods of teaching. (a) 
What should be the function of the 
teacher—to develop methods of discovery 
and learning which the pupils may use 
to determine results for themselves, or to 
demonstrate the procedures which the pu- 
pils then learn and use? 

(b) In light of new points of view rela- 
tive to arithmetic, what is the function of 
practice? 

(c) Can the important concepts, princi- 
ples, and skills of arithmetic be acquired 
economically and readily in an activity 
program? 

(d) When should the symbols and 
forms (algorisms) of arithmetic be in- 
troduced—before, after, or while the 
meaning and use of each are being 
learned? 

(e) To what extent can pupils in the 
beginning grades learn methods of work 
and employ them in determining results 
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independently? That is, must pupils at 
the outset learn the “number facts” on 
the teacher’s authority, or can they be 
taught to arrive at them on the authority 
of methods which they can learn to em- 
ploy? 

(f) What should be the real function 
of the usual type of verbal “problems,” 
to introduce pupils to methods of thinking 
which are useful in the discovery of truth, 
or to provide practice in the use of ideas 
that have been gained by means other 
than problem-solving? 

(g) What variations in learning should 
be encouraged for pupils of varying abil- 
ities? 

4. Measurement and evaluation. 
(a) Measuring the results of arith- 
metic taught according to the point 
of view expressed in the preceding 
paragraphs cannot be accomplished 
by the use of tests designed for 
measuring the results of drill. At 
the present time, there is a con- 
spicuous lack of tests suitable for 
measuring arithmetical and quanti- 


tative thinking in noncomputational 
situations. 

(b) Speed norms should be in- 
terpreted in terms of the modes of 
learning and the normal reaction 


rates of individual pupils. In gen- 
eral, speed has been overemphasized 
at the expense of adequate under- 
standing. 

(c) Diagnostic tests are impor- 
tant instruments in __ teaching. 
Growth in quantitative thinking is 
best observed in the mental proc- 
esses which children employ rather 
than in the correctness of the an- 
swers which they secure. While 
correct methods must eventually re- 
sult in correct answers, it is desir- 
able that in the process of learning 
the teacher be provided with tests 
which will enable her to identify 
the various degrees of understand- 
ing as the child’s learning matures. 
This means that group instruction 
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and group testing must be supple- 
mented by individual instruction 
and individual testing. 

(d) Individuals may be expected 
to differ materially in the ease with 
which they can acquire expertness 
in quantitative thinking. The meas- 
urement of these differences should 
result in the construction of varied 
materials and the development of 
varied methods of instruction. 

Questions on measurement and evalua- 
tion. (a) Have the schools during the 
past century unduly emphasized speed in 
computation? By what criterion should 
the reasonableness of speed in a given 
process by pupils in a given grade be 
gauged? 

(b) To what extent would pupils be 
helped if, instead of emphasizing speed, 
the teacher would teach them how to be 
thoughtful, how to take their time to 
think a process through, how to be delib- 
erate? Is not deliberation more of a 
human process than machine-like speed? 

(c) What should be the criteria for se- 
lecting and weighing test items? 

(d) What hitherto neglected phases of 
arithmetic ought to be considered in the 
development of new testing programs? 

(e) What are the essential features of 
an effective program of diagnosis and 
remedial teaching ? 

Conclusion. The Committee in- 
vites comments and criticisms as to 
its position.* Naturally, the state- 
ments which the Committee has of- 
fered are tentative and subject to 
modification in the light of the crit- 
icisms which the Committee hopes 
to receive. In inviting criticisms of 
its position, the Committee is desir- 
ous of attempting to reach some 
theoretical statement upon which 
the teaching profession may agree 
and which may serve as a basis for 
a unified effort to improve the pro- 
gram of arithmetic. 

*The editor will be glad to print comments 


on this article not exceeding 200 words in 
length. 
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THE CURRICULUM 


By WILLIAM W. BIDDLE 
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= TEACHING of skepticism 
should be one of the most funda- 
mental aims of contemporary edu- 
cation. The life of democracy it- 
self in the midst of a world of ag- 
gressive totalitarian dictatorships 
depends upon the ability of the or- 
dinary citizen to discriminate amid 
the whirl and confusion of prop- 
aganda. 

Three approaches are available to 
the curriculum maker. The first is 
in the realm of emotional learning. 
The second is in the realm of in- 
tellectual learning. The third is in 
the realm of habit formation. In so 


saying, the writer is not subscribing 
to a faculty psychology or assum- 
ing a division between three aspects 


of growing personality. Rather, 
these are three emphases which 
must be stressed if an intelligent 
skepticism is to be approximated in 
the contemporary world. To take 
the second first, it is obvious that 
intelligent choices can be made only 
when several alternatives are avail- 
able to the chooser. Therefore, an 
understanding of possible alterna- 
tives to that way of life which the 
child accepts must be studied with 
active interest. But a choice of so- 
cial philosophy cannot be intelligent 
if all opposing alternatives are 
studied in only an unfavorable light. 
Parenthetically, it might be noted 
that certain legislative curriculum 
makers have attempted to limit the 
study of unpopular social philoso- 
phies by proscribing them complete- 
ly or by insisting that they be taught 
about, not advocated. To meet the 
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needs of rational skepticism, alter- 
native philosophies must be exam- 
ined in a not unfavorable light. This 
is the emphasis upon emotional 
learnings. The student should learn 
that the advocates of less popular 
views are honest and _ intelligent, 
though their philosophies need not 
be accepted on that score. Toler- 
ance is the aim of emotional learn- 
ing. 

Finally the habit which needs de- 
velopment is that of suspending 
judgment. When the emotional ap- 
peal of propaganda would cause its 
victims to leap into ill-considered 
action or to accept conclusions un- 
critically, the habit of waiting for 
further information will act as a 
brake. Obviously, the two previous 
learnings will be of service in form- 
ing such habits. 

The adult who is aware of a va- 
riety of sides to a controversy and 
who does not feel too unkindly to- 
ward the advocates of these and 
who has learned to think twice be- 
fore drawing conclusions stands a 
chance of withstanding the on- 
slaught of specious emotion and 
high pressure ballyhoo. In the end, 
of course, he must build a social 
philosophy of his own as he exam- 
ines those of others. But more of 
this later. 

So difficult of attainment is a ra- 
tional skepticism and so confusing 
is the environment in which the 
child must grow that the educa- 
tional process should continue 
throughout the entire range of a 
child’s schooling. What curricular 
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changes would be necessary to bring 
such a process into being? 

The educational experience for 
the student will have to come more 
of a process of actively seeking 
answers than of learning those the 
teacher presents. The teacher must 
become a seeker also in many learn- 
ing experiences. This means that 
the discussion of controversial is- 
sues must become an important part 
of the curriculum. It is not possi- 
ble here to go into the discussion 
method as an educational device. 
The subject has been covered more 
adequately elsewhere.’ Suffice it 
to say that in the discussion 


method, the duty of the teacher 
is not so much to provide answers 
as to put further questions ; to doubt 
the first naive hypothesis offered by 
students and to press forward for 
more basic explanations, to develop 


an attitude of tentativeness. The 
class should be led to ferret out and 
consider thoughtfully all possible 
explanations of important events 
and to express controversy openly. 

Obviously skill in tolerant con- 
troversy is a learned habit. It must 
be developed over a period of years. 
Moreover, we would not expect first 
and second graders to debate on the 
same level as adults. Still, if skill 
is to be developed in this difficult 
art, it will be well to start the dis- 
cussion process in the first and sec- 
ond grade. Time should be set aside 
as a regular part of the curriculum 
for group thinking in discussion. 
At that time students can seek solu- 
tions to those problems which lie 
within the range of their interest 
and ability. It would be well not 


Sheffield, A. D.—Training for Group Ex- 
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Studies Seventh Yearbook, 1937. 
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to underestimate the interest of stu- 
dents in the grades or their ability 
to discuss important issues. In the 
troubled world of today, children 
will demand the right to consider 
such problems as war and peace, 
and other questions of national con- 
cern. 

The aim in the lower grades is 
to begin the development of a habit 
of tolerant discussion. The teacher 
should welcome disagreement and 
seek for suspended judgment. In 
the later grades the amount of time 
devoted to discussion of controver- 
sial issues may be increased. In 
the seventh, eighth, and _ ninth 
grades, research in standard texts 
and some reading of controversial 
periodicals may be added. By the 
time high school is reached, stu- 
dents should be capable of plunging 
as deeply into current controversy 
as adults. They should be trained 
to make researches in pursuance of 
discussion. They should be able to 
make prolonged studies of specific 
problems. They should be encour- 
aged to meet and talk with the ad- 
vocates of a variety of solutions to 
current problems. The class in so- 
cial problems or current events is 
the ideal place in which to carry 
on such discussion, though history 
on other social studies should in- 
crease the amount of time devoted 
to controversy. Throughout all 
such education, the aim is to de- 
velop the habit of examining the 
hottest of current issues in the spirit 
of suspended judgment. 

Obviously, in such education, the 
teacher must exemplify the skep- 
tical attitude sought in the students. 
The teacher’s skepticism, however, 
should more closely approximate 
the informed doubting of the sci- 
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entist. The teacher, in other words, 
must be informed. No textbook 
alone will suffice to give the neces- 
sary information. A wide reading 
in newspapers and magazines is in- 
dicated. But the skeptical teacher 
must know more than what he 
“reads in the papers.” The critical 
journals: The Nation, The New 
Republic, Common Sense, The New 
Masses, The Commonweal, and va- 
rious information services (for ex- 
ample, the Civil Liberties Union 
and the Federal Council of 
Churches) must be followed assidu- 
ously. True, each of these may be 
written from a particular point of 
view. But part of the skill involved 
in skepticism lies in the ability to 
discount the bias of a particular 
presentation. 

To choose skepticism as a major 
aim for education is not without 


dangers to the student. The enter- 
prise may call for the destruction 
of popular idols or the questioning 


of ideals. For example: to ask 
whether the proposed visit to Amer- 
ica of the Duke of Windsor did not 
have some significance in propa- 
ganda is to appear iconoclastic to 
some students. Idols and ideals 
which are naively held will seem to 
be under attack. Yet the ideals of 
search for truth and of free demo- 
cratic discussion must be more im- 
portant for teachers to stress. 
Unless skillfully handled, the 
teaching of skepticism might easily 
result in the production of a de- 
featist cynicism, a disbelief in ev- 
erything. The teacher who revels 
in “debunking” and who takes joy 
in upsetting the beliefs of his stu- 
dents can easily produce such a re- 
sult. May it be pointed out that a 
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generalized disbelief in everything 
is much the same attitude which is 
to be found in the great American 
“Oh yeah!” Such an attitude may 
produce a quiescent hopelessness 
and a refusal to attempt any reform 
of obvious evils. Paradoxically, a 
general cynicism may also make an 
individual an easy victim to the 
demagogy of facile panaceas in 
crises. Cynicism is no protection 
against the wily proposals of would- 
be dictators. Skepticism we need. 
But the students must be encour- 
aged to develop a “frame of refer- 
ence,” a belief in some ideals of his 
own. 

The teacher of skepticism must 
exercise due care to respect the be- 
liefs and ideals of students, no mat- 
ter how naive. The endeavor 
should be not to destroy belief, but 
to bring students first, to under- 
stand the forces and methods which 
make the exercise of intelligence 
difficult ; and second, to realize that 
a number of possible interpretations 
and solutions have been held by in- 
telligent and responsible people. Ul- 
timately the task of the student is 
therefore to get the best point of 
view possible in his study and to 
develop his own philosophy in the 
face of the whirling events of con- 
temporary life. 

Whether such a teaching of ra- 
tional skepticism can ultimately be 
successful in the face of the wiles 
of propaganda, only the future can 
tell. Those educators who would 
preserve democracy in the face of 
dictatorships bolstered by propa- 
ganda must adopt some course cal- 
culated to develop the independent 
judgment and tolerant skepticism 
of the school children of America. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS FOR CURRICULUM TRENDS 


By MAY V. SEAGOE 
University of California at Los Angeles 


i MUTUAL dependence of psy- 
chology and education has long been 
recognized. Education sets the goal 
it wishes to achieve; psychology 
helps the teacher find the shortest 
route to that goal. An understand- 
ing of psychology on the part of 
teachers makes teaching more effi- 
cient. An understanding of educa- 
tion on the part of psychologists 
helps to direct research effort to- 
wards the fields where it can be of 
greatest practical value. There are 
seven principles, stressed by psy- 
chologists, which have been applied 
to learning in the emerging curric- 
ulum. 

1. Purpose Is an Essential Ele- 
ment in the Learning Process. 
From the earliest of the British as- 
sociationists, through the early ex- 
perimental work of Thorndike and 
his students, to its final reduction 
to simplest terms with the early stu- 
dents of the conditioned response, 
there has been a stress on learning 
as stamping-in of a correct solution. 
The occurrence of that first correct 
solution was explained purely on 
the basis of chance. Since educa- 
tion has stressed problem-solving, 
or the process of finding the first 
correct solution, there has grown 
up a body of research bearing such 
names as Tolman, Wheeler, Per- 
kins, and recently even Thorndike, 
which seems to indicate that pur- 
pose on the part of the child is 
essential before any solution can be 
obtained, and obviously before any 
desired response can be stamped in. 

What does this mean for the 


teacher? It means pupil interests 
attain value in the learning process. 
It means that where interests are 
nonexistent they must be built be- 
fore content is approached. It 
means teaching as repetition with- 
out interest is a thing of the past. 

2. Practice Prior to Understand- 
ing Is a Wasteful Process. Earlier 
experiments used nonsense syllables 
as learning materials, partially be- 
cause in their memorization the 
learning process was so slowed that 
it could be more readily analyzed. 
Later experimenters have shown 
that their findings hold for mean- 
ingful material, but that when ma- 
terial is meaningful the time re- 
quired is from one-eighth to one- 
sixteenth as long. Consider your 
own difficulty in memorizing this 
meaningless verse similar in length 
to the simplest nursery rhyme: 

Inka rima rinka ro 

Banim bokie salib so 

Bick bock, sec sim 

Thigger, thogger, donner dim 

But, you may say, we have never 
asked children to memorize non- 
sense verses. No, but we have 
asked them to memorize poems, 
multiplication tables, rules of gram- 
mar, dates and capitals, and to ob- 
serve rules of conduct before any 
meaning for such items existed in 
the child’s mind. Progressive edu- 
cation holds that understanding is 
of primary importance in any learn- 
ing process. 

3. The Greater the Activity of 
the Learner, the More Effective the 
Learning. Here there is a wealth 
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of material. Gates and others have 
shown that, beyond a minimum 
reading, the greater the amount of 
time given to attempted recall as 
opposed to rereading, the more ef- 
fective the learning. We all know 
there is a difference between read- 
ing a poem for enjoyment and read- 
ing it for reproduction. Skaggs 
and others have shown that oppor- 
tunity for self-activity on the part 
of pupils is directly related to pupil 
interest. Children not only read 
about Mexico and visit Mexican 
communities, they also reproduce 
Mexican life. The one danger is 
that occasionally we are satisfied 
with overt activity only, not realiz- 
ing that as a child gains experience 
in a field he is as able to think ab- 
stractly as to think in terms of con- 
crete objects, and that translation 
of the concrete into the abstract ex- 
perience is a part of every learning 
experience. 

4. Some Emotional Concomitant 
in Learning Is Better Than Absence 
of Emotion, but Too Great Emo- 
tion Disrupts Learning. There was 
a time when emotion was something 
entirely apart from learning. Then 
learning tended to be apart from 
life, for emotion is the driving force 
which intellect directs. Cason, Hur- 
lock, and others have more recently 
shown that even negative emotion 
reinforces learning more than ab- 
sence of emotion, but it is probably 
more fruitful to use positive emo- 
tion because children prefer it and 
tend to seek such experiences again. 
Lorge has shown, however, that too 
much use of emotion in learning 
tends to destroy the learning. The 
law of moderation applies here as 
in all things. 
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Teachers are constantly using this 
principle. They praise one child 
and suggest improvement for an- 
other. They arrange situations to 
give social satisfaction and permit 
normal social disapproval to be felt. 
They never ignore a sincere effort, 
for ignoring such attempts is the 
worst possible treatment. They do 
not protect children from normal 
emotional crises, but they do try to 
prevent the disruption of personal- 
ity that comes from repeated fail- 
ure or from conflict beyond the 
child’s power of adjustment. 

5. Either Too Much or Too Lit- 
tle Guidance Is Detrimental to 
Learning. Here again psycholog- 
ical research shows the need for 
moderation. Teachers have long 
assumed that they were, somehow, 
essential parts of the learning sit- 
uation, and it is reassuring to know 
that research does show tuition to 
be helpful. On the other hand, tui- 
tion that is manual rather than ver- 
bal, or detailed and long-continued, 
is actually detrimental. Too much 
guidance results in an artificial de- 
pendence ; too little guidance results 
in failure to grow. When guid- 
ance is given, it is best used early 
in the learning process, and it is 
best given verbally or symbolically 
so that the child must still assume 
some responsibility for working out 
the solution. 

For the teacher this principle 
means a nice balance between the 
attitude represented by the answer 
“That is your problem” and com- 
plete dictation. Children will help 
to plan as well as to execute plans, 
routine will not be perfectly set by 
the teacher, but occasionally there 
will be difficulty making additional 
child planning necessary. 
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6. Individual Enterprise Results 
in The Greatest Growth Per Indi- 
vidual, but Group Enterprise Re- 
sults in the Best Finished Product. 
This is a point on which there was 
apparent conflict for some time. 
Maller and other psychologists 
found competition to be a stronger 
motivating force than cooperation. 
Anthropologists such as Mead and 
Benedict countered with descrip- 
tions of societies where the findings 
were the reverse. Then Bursch 
and later Fisher showed that a 
group judgment tends to be as good 
as that of the best member of the 
group rather than that of the aver- 
age, giving substance to the belief 
that two heads are better than one. 
And all the while educators were 
eliminating competition and stress- 
ing cooperation. Understanding 
came with the realization that there 


were really two questions involved. 
lf the teacher is interested more in 


the realization of the individual 
than in the total social output she 
will stress competition. If she be- 
lieves the combined welfare to be 
more important than maximum de- 
velopment of the individual, she 
will emphasize cooperation. Psy- 
chologically, competition is effective 
in learning, and so is gunpowder 
effective in eliminating foes. The 
choice is one based on a philosophy, 
not on a science. 

7. Frequent Evaluation of Status 
Is an Aid in Learning. One of the 
least disputed principles of learn- 
ing is that knowledge of results fa- 
cilitates learning. As a corollary, 
the more specific, detailed, and posi- 
tive the knowledge of results the 
more effective the learning. 

For the teacher, this principle 
means that some form of evalua- 
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tion is essential in every complete 
act of learning. In social science 
it may take the form of critical 
discussion. In arithmetic the chil- 
dren may check their work against 
prepared answers. In spelling they 
may keep individual files of new 
words learned. When a parent re- 
port is called for, a personal letter 
covering all phases of development 
and giving specific suggestions takes 
the place of the blanket grade. In 
every case, the child is helped to 
judge himself by whatever standard 
is available. 

There are three additional issues 
now in the process of rationaliza- 
tion. 

1. What Constitutes a Teaching 
Umt? Education has been proceed- 
ing for some time on the assump- 
tion that organization of the several 
fields around a single focus is an 
effective way of teaching. There 
have even been teachers who felt 
that only content and interests re- 
lated to the focus of the moment 
might receive any attention. On 
the other hand, a survey of the 
psychological literature on whole 
and part learning shows much evi- 
dence on both sides. Only when 
the unit is a closely related pattern, 
with every element essential to the 
meaning of every other element, 
is whole presentation most effective. 

2. Do We Learn Incidentally? 
Psychologists say “very little,” and 
they cite the fact that you cannot 
reproduce the design on the face of 
a five dollar bill, or tell whether 
rose bushes are deciduous, or do 
any of a number of things with 
material with which you have had 
frequent contact. On the other 
hand, teachers frequently say they 
are teaching reading, or spelling, 
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or number incidentally. The psy- 
chologist responds with raised eye- 
brows. Probably the difficulty is 
partly one of definition of terms. 
Psychologists have some data to 
show people do learn casually, and 
probably educators really mean cas- 
ual rather than incidental teaching. 
Perhaps an analogy from vision 
will help. Your eye, we assume, 
is focused on a speaker. Yet you 
can see the person on your right, 
the side walls, and perhaps objects 
outside the room without chang- 
ing your point of focus. Those 
nearest the focus are clearest, and 
as distance from the line of vision 
increases the objects become color- 
less and blurred. Applying the 
analogy to the learning process, the 
focus is the major interest of the 
class. In the study of boats, cargo 
is very near the focus, as is also 


writing for printed matter, and per- 
haps reading about voyages. Arith- 
metic may be quite distant from the 
point of focus, and its mastery if 
presented as a part of that partic- 


ular focus will be slow. The best 
plan seems to be to shift the focus 
temporarily for the sake of more 
effective learning. 

3. Is Drill Necessary? Krueger 
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has done some rather nice experi- 
ments showing that fifty to 100 per 
cent overlearning is desirable if 
fairly permanent retention is de- 
sired. That is, when you think you 
have mastered the material, note the 
time used thus far, then give from 
fifty per cent to an equal amount 
of additional time to practicing. 
On the other hand, some educators 
say that if a particular word or 
number combination is important it 
will occur again in the normal 
course of events, and no specially 
prepared drill need be given. 

Both would agree that overlearn- 
ing is unnecessary in teaching ap- 
preciations and contents, for perma- 
nent recall is not essential in those 
fields. In skills, however, there is 
room for argument. 

While the debate goes on, the 
important thing for the teacher is 
to see that new words in reading 
and spelling, number combinations, 
and language forms are encountered 
again and again. If such repetition 
can be arranged in context, that is 
ideal. If not, she will arrange for 
repetition of some sort anyway. It 
is never quite safe to trust the nor- 
mal course of events to run nor- 
mally. 





THE STRUCTURAL PATTERN OF THE UNIT 


By H. T. BAWDEN 
New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 


‘ie UNIT organization of the 
curriculum has gained a great deal 
of headway during the past few 
years. The present tendency shows 
many differing concepts of the unit 
and many differing forms or plans 
for units. 

The following represents an at- 
tempt to bring together for the pur- 
pose of comparison differing terms 
and differing structural patterns 
found in a considerable number of 
variant unit outlines that are now 
in use in different parts of the 
country. These terms and elements 
are classified for convenience under 
certain headings for the sake of log- 
ical analysis, but the use of such 


headings does not necessarily imply 
that they are considered of superior 
merit. 
Aims: Other terms: goals, objec- 
tives, purposes, outcomes. 
Preview: Other terms: story of 
the unit, overview, theme, introduc- 


tion, gist of the unit. (This part is 
intended for the pupil.) 

Outline of Content (for the 
teacher): Other terms: outline of 
subject matter, generalizations, 
themes, major problems, essential 
learnings, content of the unit, back- 
ground. (Outlines of content also 
appear as study aids for pupils, but 
for purposes of classification, we 
consider such outlines as forms of 
study aids included under learning 
activities. ) 

Materials: Other terms: equip- 
ment, supplies, instructional mate- 
rials, materials needed by teacher, 
materials needed by pupils, refer- 
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ences for teacher, references for 
pupil, bibliographies. 

Suggested Learning Activities: 
Other terms: problems, suggestions 
for attacking unit, study sugges- 
tions, exercises, learning situations, 
assignments, hurdles, activities, chal- 
lenges, projects, what to do, pupil- 
experiences. It will be noted that 
the items in this area are intended 
for the pupil. 

Under this general area also are 
to be found a rather large number 
of ways of grouping activities for 
instructional purposes : 


Introduction Orientation 
Development Study 
Conclusion Application 


Planning 
Study 
Activity 
Conference 
Drill 


Initiation Purposing : 
Recreation 


Development Planning 
Culmination Executing 


: Exploration 
Judging 


Presentation 

Assimilation 

Organization 
Recitation 


Review 
Advance 
Summary 


Approaches 
Development 


Other groupings of activities are 
also to be found, the criterion of 
classification being the type of ac- 
tivity itself, rather than the func- 
tion, as apparent above. Among 
these appear such headings as: 
building, reading, discussing, creat- 
ing, appreciating, experimenting, 
drilling, practicing, questioning, lis- 
tening, drawing, constructing, plays, 
assemblies, debates, excursions, cor- 
relations and so forth. 

Suggestions for Teachers: Other 
terms: teaching procedures, prob- 
lems of method, what to do, teach- 
ing devices, general suggestions for 
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the teacher, directions to the teach- 
er, hints to teachers. 

Under this general heading may 
often be found a wide variety of 
miscellaneous items, ranging from 
outlines of content to specific illus- 
trative lessons. On the whole, such 
items as the following occur: prob- 
lems of method, procedures to use, 
helpful devices, suggestions for mo- 
tivation, how to diagnose, providing 
remedial work, study suggestions, 
suggested projects, suggested ac- 
tivities, suggestions for correlation, 
suggested integrations, provisions 
for individual differences, and the 
like. In some cases the “Suggested 


Learning Activities” and the “Sug- 
gestions for Teachers” are lumped 
under general headings such as 
method, procedure, technique, and 
the like. 

Suggestions for Evaluation: Oth- 


er terms: how to test, directions for 
preparing tests, learning outcomes, 
essential learnings, measurement, 
learning products. A twofold pur- 
pose in evaluation is apparent to 
test the learning of the pupils and 
to evaluate the success of instruc- 
tion. There is also a tendency to 
group the learning outcomes ac- 
cording to major types of learning 
such as, knowledges, habits, skills, 
appreciations, attitudes, or such 
similar terms. 

One concludes from studying 
many types of units that many of 
the differences result simply from 
the use of variant bases of classifi- 
cation, some of which are logically 
unsound, and some of which sim- 
ply represent perfectly justifiable 
attempts to utilize a workable form 
which serves a practical end. Other 
differences occur as a result of the 
diversities in educational termi- 
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nology. Such diversity is partly an 
indication of a stage of growth in 
educational thinking, itself a whole- 
some thing; and partly a result of 
loose, inexact, and illogical thinking 
which is all too common in the field 
of education. Probably the impor- 
tant thing is a clear common un- 
derstanding of what we mean when 
using this term or that term. Still 
other differences may be attributed 
to basic conflicts in the educational 
philosophies accepted. “Subject- 
matter” and “Learning Experi- 
ences,” for instance, may have very 
different connotations. 

How variant philosophies affect 
units may be seen in many of the 
contrasts existing between units. 
Units may be found ranging from 
extremes of formalized, mechanical 
outlines rigidly to be followed by 
all teachers in a given system or 
area, to mere suggestions as to form 
and structure to be worked out 
with the pupils “on the spot” in 
terms of their interests and pur- 
poses. Again, units occur which 
carry a strict subject-field delimita- 
tion beyond which the teacher may 
not transgress lest she encroach 
upon someone else’s territory; or, 
they occur, showing such great lati- 
tude of correlation and integration 
as to indicate no boundaries other 
than those set by the immediate 
interests or purposes of the pupils 
and teacher at the time of instruc- 
tion. 

A clear-cut tendency is to be 
noted for some units to be focused 
primarily upon — subject-matter, 
whereas other types of units are 
focused essentially upon pupil ex- 
periences. The subject-matter units 
may find their criterion of unity in 
either a topic or a basic generaliza- 
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tion or principle. The experience 
units may find their criterion of 
unity in an immediate activity, in a 
prevailing interest within the class, 
or in a commonly accepted group 
purpose of the pupils. Again, some 
units direct the learning activity of 
the class almost entirely in terms 
of textbook material to be mas- 
tered, while other units provide for 
a great variety of learning activities, 
appealing to all the senses and to 
many types of ability and talent, 
introducing not only academic re- 
sponses, but also artistic, social, 
mechanical, creative, and ethical re- 
sponses. Many units, it may be ob- 
served, endeavor to embody the 
good found in all extremes. 

And it is in our very desire to 
stimulate that freedom of intelligent 
professional self-direction on the 
part of teachers, that capacity for 
planning, for building rich and 
functional units, that we may lose 
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sight of a very real danger in fail- 
ing t@ provide enough direction. 
Every teacher, every school, every 
county, every state, must needs 
have some sort of a common frame- 
work, some sort of a blue-print, if 
you please, in terms of which to 
build. This need not be planned for 
all time. It may become outmoded. 
It will be difficult to agree upon. 
But without some sort of an arbi- 
trary agreement upon a commonly 
accepted plan, the efforts of teachers 
will be largely wasted. There must 
be a plan, and this plan must pre- 
cede and give direction to the details 
of unit-construction. Too often we 
find the cart before the horse. It 
is like making a large supply of 
’dobe bricks to construct a building, 
but without the plan of the build- 
ing. This structural planning is 
immensely difficult, but it is critical. 
Without it, unit building becomes 
of little avail. 





CONFERENCE APPRAISES DENVER SECONDARY 
PROGRAM’ 


By C. L. CUSHMAN 
Director of Research and Curriculum, Denver Public Schools 


i Is no single curricular or 
administrative pattern that has been 
developed through this study for 
the high schools of Denver. During 
the first two or three years of the 
study considerable experimental 
work was carried on in Denver in 
correlating the work in social 
studies, English, and guidance for a 
limited number of classes. Increas- 
ingly, however, teachers and prin- 
cipals have felt that the experi- 
mental program should go beyond 
such correlated work. Therefore, 
the high schools have adopted a 
new pattern of courses to be used 
in the reorganization of their work. 
According to this pattern the 
courses of the senior high schools 
will hereafter be offered under three 
headings: core _ courses, fields 
courses, and special interest courses. 
The definitions that have been tenta- 
tively accepted for these courses are 
as follows: 

1. Core course. The core course 
constitutes that part of the total 
school curriculum in which an en- 
deavor is made to assist all pupils 
in meeting those needs that are most 
common to them and to society 


1In the May number of the CurricuLuM 
JourNAL we published two articles describing 
the core programs in two senior high schools of 
Denver. Recently a group of administrative 
officials visited the experimental high schools 
and then met with the principals, supervisors, 
and a group of twenty teachers to appraise the 
work of these and three other experimental 
high schools. This article is condensed from 
a draft which was prepared informally for local 
use. From time to time we hope to have an 
opportunity to continue to report the develop- 
ment of this significant project in the re- 
organization of secondary education. — The 
Editer. 
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without regard to any subject mat- 
ter classification. 

2. Special interest courses. Spe- 
cial interest courses include those 
courses which are frankly intended 
to meet the special needs, interests, 
and abilities of particular pupils. 

3. Fields courses. In some schools 
it may seem desirable to include an 
intermediate classification of courses 
to be known as fields courses. These 
are more generalized in nature than 
special interest courses. Such fields 
as the social studies, the life sci- 
ences, the physical sciences, and 
home making lend themselves to 
treatment through fields courses. 
These courses may serve as a means 
of transition from the core course 
to special interest courses, although 
that would not always be necessary. 

It should be made clear that the 
work of the senior high schools in 
Denver is not at the present time 
organized entirely in accordance 
with this classification. Neither is 
it likely that all of the work will be 
so classified at an early date. 
Rather, this represents the present 
trend of the curriculum work in 
the high schools. It now appears 
possible that there will be a some- 
what similar trend in the reorgani- 
zation of the work in the junior 
high schools. 

Mr. Wilford M. Aikin, Director 
of the Eight-Year Study of High 
School and College Relationships, 
visited Denver for the purpose of 
acquainting himself with the work 
that had been done up to that time. 








ir 
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This visit was used as the occasion 
for a general program of visitation 
in the five senior high schools by 
Mr. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools; Mr. Greene, assistant su- 
perintendent ; Mr. Cushman, direc- 
tor of research and curriculum ; and 
Mr. Aikin. After each of the five 
schools had been visited, these four 
persons met with the junior and 
senior high school principals, the 
directors and supervisors of high 
school instruction, and a group of 
approximately twenty teachers to 
discuss the work of the high schools. 
The report that follows summarizes 
that discussion. 


FEATURES OF THE PROGRAM 

1, A real break with the traditional 
subject-matter of high school courses is 
being made in Denver. In brief, this is a 
break from the study of subject-matter 
set out to be learned in order that it may 
be used in the future to the study of 
subject-matter that pupils find essential 
in meeting their everyday problems of 
living. 

2. English and social studies have been 
tried as the basis of a core course and 
have been found wanting. 

3. A new concept of planning is evolving 
in our high schools. Cooperative planning 
among teachers and between teachers and 
pupils is the foundation upon which the 
new high school program is being de- 
veloped. 

4. There is much evidence of a respect 
for personality in the activities of our 
classrooms. Pupils are showing much 
respect for the interests and abilities of 
other pupils and of their teachers. 
Teachers in turn are showing a new con- 
cern for pupil personality. 

5. In the discussions within our class- 
rooms there is increasing evidence that 
pupils are studying life in the community. 

6. Many teachers are finding a new type 
of satisfaction in observing and promoting 
growth among pupils. 

7. Many of the old recitation techniques 
are disappearing from the classroom. In 
some cases the socialized discussion that 
has been substituted for the recitation is 
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being conducted without proper regard 
for study and research. To put the matter 
in another way, in some classes discus- 
sion consists primarily of the pooling of 
mis-information. 

8. While there is some evidence of 
parent participation in the planning of our 
new programs, this is not as true as some 
think would be desirable. 


FEATURES THAT SHOULD BE EXTENDED 

1. Teacher cooperation in planning and 
developing the curriculum. 

2. Pupil-teacher planning. 

3. Extensive guidance services. 

4. Willingness to grow and change in 
order that the schools may meet the 
changing demands that are placed upon 
them. 

5. A preponderance of pupil activity in 
the classrcom rather than of teacher 
activity. 

6. The practice of democracy through- 
out the life of the school. 

7. Abundant opportunity for the con- 
sideration of pupil needs. 

8. The use of community resources. 

9. The attempt to deal with personal 
problems in terms of their social setting. 

10. Respect for individual personality. 

11. The use of the exclamatory and in- 
terrogative sentence in education along 
with the declarative. 

12. Cooperation with parents. 

13. The preservation of the integrity of 
the individual school in its attempt to 
work out its own program. 

14. The preservation of the integrity 
of the individual teacher. 

15. The opportunity and challenge to 
think through philosophically the signifi- 
cance of the educational activities of the 
school. 

16. The functional use of subject- 
matter. 

17. The utilization of the services of 
such specialists as are associated with the 
staffs of Mr. Aikin and Mr. Tyler. 


FEATURES THAT SHOULD STILL BE CON- 
SIDERED AS EXPERIMENTAL 

1. The heavy demands that the new 
program makes upon the time and energy 
of teachers. 

2. The heavy demands that are made 
upon the time and energy of pupils. 

3. The extensive use that is made of 
discussion as a teaching technique. 
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4. The importance attached to methods 
of education as opposed to the content of 
education. 

5. The extensive use of magazines, par- 
ticularly magazine digests. 

6. The tendency to place extensive 


emphasis on immediate needs. 

7. The tendency of teachers to hold 
themselves in the background of class 
discussions. 

8. The “cocksureness” of pupils. 


FEATURES THAT SHOULD BE 
DISCONTINUED 
1. The 
credits. 
2. The concept of progressive education 
as consisting of absolute freedom for 
pupils to do as they wish. 
3. The careless use of 
sources of authority. 
4. Wasteful practices in connection with 
the study of community activities. 
5. The restricting of opportunities for 


emphasis upon marks and 


recognized 
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participation in new programs to a limited 
number of pupils. 

6. An overemphasis upon individual 
rights and a neglect of social rights. 

7. The limitation of research activities 
to the use of books. 

8. The continuance of a formal arrange- 
ment of the furniture and enviroment of 
a classroom in situations where informal- 
ity is desired. 

9. Autocratic assignments, commands, 
and rules. 

10. The limitation of participation in 
the planning of the new program to a few 
core teachers. 

11. The Pollyanic attitude that our 
problems will all be worked out if we are 
willing to take a little time. 

12. The consideration of all personal 
problems in terms of their immediate 
setting only without regard to their re- 
lationship to the total culture. 

13. The ignoring of the necessity for 
evaluating the work that is being done. 





CIVICS AFLOAT 


By WINFIELD L. RICE 
Acting Director of Civics, New York Public Schools 


ies SPoNsoRS of the plan were 
eager not only to inculcate good 
citizenship but also to develop a 
feeling of pride in one’s duty. The 
Compulsory Education Law makes 
it possible to include first year high 
school pupils in excursions of this 
type. As viewed from the stand- 
point of the civics department, these 
trips afforded a splendid opportu- 
nity to the children for acquiring 
information and understanding of 
many phases of the economic and 
industrial activities of New York 


Harbor and the East River; an ap- 
preciation of the difficult problems, 
governmental, economic and social, 
which the City of New York must 


attack and solve; familiarity with 
places of historic interest and im- 
portance; an appreciative and co- 
operative attitude toward the many 
services provided by the community ; 
some knowledge of the techniques 
of navigation in the congested 
waterways of the Upper Bay and 
the East River; the inculcation of 
international-mindedness; and ap- 
preciation of New York City’s 
beauty and its skyline. 

The cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Plant and Structures en- 
abled us to make use of the same 
boat for every trip. This facilitated 
special arrangements relative to 
amplification. The Federal Theatre 
Project loaned us the services of 
two men and $1,750 worth of am- 
plifying apparatus. The Director of 
WNYC, the Municipal Broadcast- 
ing Station, arranged a special radio 
program transmitted from the Bat- 


tery on September 30, 1937, in 
which school and city officials par- 
ticipated and students from one of 
the high schools were interviewed. 
The W. P. A. Objective Teaching 
Materials and Techniques Project 
rendered valuable assistance. Mr. 
Joseph C. Driscoll of the civics de- 
partment of Erasmus Hall High 
School was our official lecturer. 

The Police Commissioner  as- 
signed a special detail of five patrol- 
men who accompanied us on every 
voyage and rendered yeoman serv- 
ice. Two distinct groups were rep- 
resented: the Harbor Police Force 
familiar with the waterfront and 
the normal group whose patrol cov- 
ered the dock section. Both groups 
were familiar with the industrial, 
economic and social phases of their 
respective assignments. These men 
were exceptionally well-qualified in 
other respects. Their social and 
educational equipment was above 
the average. They were typical of 
“New York’s Finest.” All mani- 
fested a sympathetic interest in the 
children. Every precaution was 
taken to guard against mishap of 
any kind. Each trip was featured 
by talks from one or more of the 
patrolmen on the general subject of 
safety. A healthy spirit of entente 
cordiale between patrolmen and 
children was manifest. 

Interesting pointers on problems, 
relating to navigation in the waters 
surrounding the five boroughs, were 
given to the students from time to 
time by the captain of the ferry- 
boat. 
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The weather was generally favor- 
able; hence, we were able to make 
twenty-nine out of a possible thirty- 
two trips. Thirty-nine senior high 
schools and two junior high schools 
were represented in our schedule. 
Altogether, more than sixteen thou- 
sand persons enjoyed these excur- 
sions. 

Our cruise ship, the ferryboat 
“Queens,” sailed from the Battery 
twice daily. The morning trip started 
at 9:30; the afternoon at 1:00. The 
usual course was up the Hudson as 
far as Canal Street and back along 
the Jersey Shore passing Ellis 
Island and the Statue of Liberty, 
thence around Governor’s Island 
through Buttermilk Channel, and 
up the East River to either North 
Brother’s Island or Riker’s Island. 
The boat then returned to the Bat- 
tery. Thus, the children were able 
to study both sides of the river. 
Tidal conditions in Hell Gate occa- 
sionally rendered it expedient to 
reverse the usual course. The trip 
usually occupied the better part of 
three hours. 

Whenever weather conditions 
permitted, we seated the children 
on the upper deck outside the cabin. 
Teachers were instructed to sit with 
their respective groups and to main- 
tain reasonable order. The disci- 
pline which prevailed was satisfac- 
tory. In stormy or cold weather we 
were obliged to seat the children in 
the cabin. The police detail ren- 
dered effective assistance in roping 
off places where the children were 
not allowed. Appropriate an- 
nouncements were made over the 
microphone as to the location and 
proper use of life preservers. In 
connection with general arrange- 
ments, it should perhaps be noted 
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that provision was made for a radio 
signal to be given over the Munici- 
pal Broadcasting Station in case it 
became necessary to cancel a trip. 
As a matter of fact there was really 
only one cancellation due to weather 
conditions. 

The lecturer gave a fluent, run- 
ning commentary on the points of 
interest and importance. Other 
speakers occasionally relieved him 
at the microphone. High school 
principals, civics chairmen, teachers 
and pupils were invited to contribute 
their best thought towards making 
the excursions successful. This, 
with occasional musical selections, 
served to obviate the monotony of 
one voice. 

In order to enhance the value of 
the trip, mimeographed material 
was distributed to the children. 
Lists of points of interest and maps 
with appropriate keys were sup- 
plied through the courtesy of the 
W. P. A. Objective Teaching 
Materials and Techniques Project. 
Lesson plans of the introductory 
and follow-up types were prepared. 
Five lessons were planned designed 
to cover the geographical aspects of 
New York Harbor and the East 
River, the important features of the 
city from an industrial and eco- 
nomic viewpoint, the difficulties of 
providing adequate transportation, 
the variety and general nature of 
services provided by the city and 
community, and the civic and gov- 
ernmental features located along 
the course. The general aim of the 
lessons following the trip was to 
bring about an understanding of the 
various services provided by the 
city and community and to recall 
the important activities and places 
observed in New York Harbor and 
along the East River waterfront. 





PUPIL INTERESTS AND NEEDS AS A BASIS FOR 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


By O. |. FREDERICK 
University of Mississippi 


Bos PUPIL in school has a wide 
variety of interests and needs. The 
needs and interests of the various 
pupils in each grade and in each 
class differ widely. Many interests, 
however, are common to large num- 
bers of individuals. Some interests 
are fleeting, others are persistent. 
Many interests are highly desirable 
and others are undesirable. Inter- 
ests and needs often coincide. In 
many instances, however, an indi- 
vidual has an actual need of which 
he is not aware and in which he 
therefore has not developed an in- 
terest. In other instances a person 


is interested in something which he 
thinks he needs but which he really 
does not. Interests may be modified 
by the environment of the individ- 
ual, be that environment his neigh- 
borhood, his friends, his school sur- 


roundings, or his teachers. Inter- 
ests are highly contagious. 

In view of the preceding consid- 
erations, the interests of pupils are 
of vital importance in happy and 
economical learning. Teachers and 
school administrators should study 
and use the desirable interests of 
pupils effectively in guiding their 
educational growth. Pupils and 
teachers should cooperatively plan, 
develop, and evaluate the activities 
in which the pupils engage. Teach- 
ers and school administrators should 
guide pupils in developing, broad- 
ening, and improving their present 
interests and facilitate the discovery 
and cultivation of new and better 


interests by the pupils. In order to 
do this, the teachers and school ad- 
ministrators must keep in mind con- 
stantly the differing needs of the 
pupils both present and future as 
best they can envision them. 

The wide differences in the dom- 
inant interests of pupils within any 
given grade or class calls for flexi- 
bility and variety in both the pro- 
cedures employed and in the activi- 
ties in which the pupils engage. 
Within a unit of work, one small 
group may be engaged in one phase 
of the undertaking while other 
small groups are engaged on other 
phases of the unit. At times all the 
class may be wholeheartedly inter- 
ested in the same type of work. The 
work of the various groups can be 
kept coordinated and harmonized 
and yet provide for division of 
labor. Reports can be made by 
each group at suitable times and the 
other groups can be an interested 
audience. This procedure calls for 
the use of a much wider variety of 
curriculum content than the usual, 
including books, magazines, news- 
papers, and material and informa- 
tion gathered first-hand outside the 
school. 

Pupils are interested in their sur- 
roundings and they need to increase 
gradually their understanding of 
and participation in the physical and 
social environment. It appears de- 
sirable for the pupils in early ele- 
mentary grades to become better 
acquainted with the physical and 
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social environment fairly near at 
hand and in the upper elementary 
grades to broaden their horizons 
both in terms of space and time and 
gain a better understanding of the 
influence of different physical en- 
vironments and social institutions 
on life. Likewise, in the junior 
high school grades emphasis appar- 
ently could be placed to advantage 
on adjusting to and using the phys- 
ical and social environment and in 
the senior high school the emphasis 
could be placed to advantage on 
controlling and improving the phys- 
ical and social environment. Thus, 
the pupils would be gradually ex- 
panding their horizons and grad- 
ually dealing with significant prob- 
lems on a more and more mature 
level as they developed toward 
maturity. 

Since pupils either themselves en- 
counter vital problems in the various 
major areas of human activity, or 
have friends or parents who do, 
they are naturally interested in 
problems of life in such areas of 
living as protecting life and health, 
making a home, getting a living, 
securing an education, expressing 
aesthetic and religious impulses, co- 
operating in social and civic action, 
improving material conditions, and 
engaging in recreation. These, or 
similar areas of living, could well 
be considered by the pupils in each 
grade of the school system. The 
dynamic problems to be considered 
in each area would naturally differ 
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in the various grades to provide for 
the progressive growth of pupils as 
indicated in the preceding para- 
graph. The suggestive problems for 
each grade may constitute an inte- 
grated core-curriculum or the prob- 
lems may be allocated to appro- 
priate subject fields. However, 
many of the problems cannot be 
considered adequately without 
drawing upon several fields of 
knowledge. One teacher may 
broaden her horizon and perspective 
and teach a given large problem or 
two or three teachers may cooperate 
in teaching such problems. Other 
problems are more specialized in 
nature and may be taught in sep- 
arate courses by individual teachers. 
Junior high schools also have an 
obligation to offer exploratory 
courses especially designed to help 
pupils discover their major fields of 
interest. The senior high school 
should provide a wide variety of 
elective courses and clubs as a basis 
for meeting the widely varying 
needs and interests of the pupils. 
In conclusion, the interests and 
both the present and future needs 
of the pupils can be provided for 
much more adequately if many 
kinds of curriculum content, activi- 
ties, and procedures are used and if 
the curriculum is life-centered and 
organized in such a way as to pro- 
mote the gradual growth of the 
pupils toward maturity physically, 
emotionally, mentally, and socially. 





ADDING A CURRICULUM TO C.C.C. CAMPS 


By O. C. SCHWIERING 
University of Wyoming 


‘ian PROBLEM for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps educational ad- 
visers and the Curriculum Coun- 
selor was to set up a curriculum for 
the camps in Wyoming. In brief it 
was to add a curriculum to the 
camp. The approach was entirely 
unbiased, since the C.C.C. camp is 
a new educational institution. The 
work of the C.C.C. agency was con- 
ceived as a problem in adult educa- 
tion. Generally speaking, the work 
of adult education is concerned 
chiefly with the following functions: 
remedial, occupational, relational, 
liberal, and political. 

The program involved a number 
of difficulties. The work arose out 


of the necessity of the moment and 
it has not been in any real sense a 
planned program. There was a lack 
of thorough understanding of edu- 
cational objectives among the group 
working on the problem, due to the 
absence of professional training. A 


further limitation concerns the 
question of relationship of the camp 
to schools already in existence on 
the age levels at which the enrollees 
find themselves. These institutions 
all have set up certain standards 
which must be met if the enrollees 
should desire to return to them. It 
was apparent that this curriculum 
must deal primarily with a group of 
maladjusted youths who are dif- 
ferent from students in the schools. 
Therefore, the program must be 
primarily diagnostic and remedial 
in most of its elements. 

Research materials in curriculum 
and courses of study were available 


at the University of Wyoming for 
the group working on this problem. 
In addition, there were available the 
courses of study which were 
thought by the advisers themselves 
to be the very best in their individ- 
ual camps. For purposes of pro- 
duction the group was divided into 
the following committees: Aims, 
Scope and Review Committee, Sub- 
committee on Fundamental Activi- 
ties, Sub-committee on Social Ac- 
tivities (conservation and health), 
Sub-committee on Social Activities 
(social, economic, political, and re- 
lational), and a Sub-committee on 
Occupational Program. Additional 
committees on the vocational guid- 
ance program were set up for camp 
shops, for vocational exploratory 
purposes, utilization of camp staff 
for better execution of the guidance 
function, and the development of a 
self-analysis questionnaire blank 
and an occupational analysis blank. 
GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

1. The degree of maturity of the learner 
is a controlling factor in the field of his 
interests. 

2. The facilities of the camp will de- 
termine the breadth of the training 
program offered. Facilities is used in a 
rather broad sense to imply material, 
equipment, supplies, space, time and per- 
sonnel. 

3. The aggregate experiences of the 
learners will determine their interests 
and their assimilative capacities. 

4. The competency of the available in- 
structors will indicate the relative degree 
of emphasis given various activities within 
the curriculum. 

5. Human behaviour is determined by 
conduct controls which consist of atti- 
tudes, generalized understandings and 
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abilities. Attitudes are emotionalized 
viewpoints, that is, they color the given 
situation for the individual whom they 
characterize. Generalized understandings 
are concepts of a foundational character 
arising from social heritage and influenc- 
ing modification of behaviour. Abilities 
are capacities to act and are deemed basic 
to growth and adjustment. 

6. The C.C.C. enrollee’s behaviour will 
reflect the lack of personal responsibility 
consequent upon his release from the ne- 
cessity of specifically providing for his 
immediate needs: food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. 

7. Release from parental restriction and 
guidance creates a need for the enrollee 
to reach reasonable judgments independ- 
ently. 

8. Learning is most efficient when the 
learner’s activities are inherently interest- 
ing, purposeful and informal in character. 

9. Education implies the development of 
the whole man toward citizenship. Its 
preliminary function in the adult or semi- 
adult field is, therefore, diagnostic, its 
ultimate function—remedial. 

10. A life situation is based upon an 
inseparable union of functions of the 
human behaviour pattern. Such a union 
must be both horizontal and vertical in 
character. That is, it must permit pro- 
gressive growth and at the same time 
afford an opportunity for sense stimuli to 
function in relation to one another. That 
training is most effective which achieves 
an intimate correlation of such functions. 

11. Inability to learn is the result of 
failure to afford in proper degree the 
appropriate sense stimuli required to alter 
the behaviour pattern. Mental deficiency 
of the learner apparent to medical diagno- 
sis is the only just cause for lack of pupil 
progress and adjustment. 

12. Social organization presumes an 
economic function for each individual 
within his capacity to enter upon, to per- 
form and to progress within. 

13. Areas of activity are significant and 
comprehensive fields in which the human 
behaviour pattern functions. They are 
meaningful. In determination of such 
areas both subjective and objective 
approaches are essential. That is, areas 
of activity are subjective to the extent 
that the individual situation predicates 
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specific fields of significance to him; they 
are objective to the extent that certain 
fields are significant and comprehensive 
to all individuals. 

14. Command of fundamental activities 
is predicated upon mastery of tool sub- 
jects. Such command is basic to in- 
dividual growth and adjustment. Mastery 
predicates that degree of achievement 
beyond which, irrespective of further in- 
struction, there can be no further altera- 
tion of the behaviour pattern. Achieve- 
ment of mastery is facilitated through 
organization of subject matter into salient 
units. These units postulate specific aims 
which delineate the subsidiary objectives. 
Each unit is subdivided into elements 
which comprise the subdivisions of subject 
matter. The order or procedure as de- 
lineated in the series of elements is best 
accompanied by a “guide sheet for as- 
similation”’ which suggests appropriate 
assignments, references, pupil activities, 
diagnostic and remedial devices. 

15. Achievement of economic independ- 
ence is predicated upon a logical devel- 
opment of abilities postulated on past 
experience. For the purpose of develop- 
ment of doing skills the Smith-Hughes 
enterprise type of unit employing the four- 
step vocational method of teaching is 
particularly recommended. 

16. Social adjustment is fostered by 
derivation of attitudes, generalized under- 
standings and abilities from a compre- 
hensive familiarity with social centers of 
interest. For the purpose of promoting 
social adjustment the center of interest 
unit based upon multiple sense impression 
simultaneously and successively is par- 
ticularly advocated. 


THE PROGRAM 


It was agreed that the general 
aim of the educational program of 
the C.C.C. camps should be the 
same as that of the public school ; 
namely, to develop and attain effec- 
tive citizenship. Since the group is 
on the adult level, it is conceded 
that certain citizenship traits have 
already been developed. The scope 
of the curriculum is so conceived 
that individual adjustment in re- 
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gard to those attitudes, understand- 
ings, and abilities which need de- 
velopment may be adapted to indi- 
vidual needs. 

The program has been divided 
into two parts: Part ]—Founda- 
tional Program; and Part I]—Oc- 
cupational Program. The Founda- 
tional Program is given special 
prominence because of the particu- 
lar necessity of adjustment of the 
enrollees to present social-economic 
conditions. The Foundational Pro- 
gram emphasizes mastery of the 
tool subjects of language and math- 
ematics; Social Activities, which 
include areas in which the individ- 
ual must make social and economic 
adjustment; and Academic Activi- 
ties which will provide for the 
enrollees’ adjustment to the high 
school and university, either for 
more advanced occupational train- 
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ing than it is possible to give in 
the camps or for advanced cultural 
adjustment. 

The Occupational Program itself 
considers that important activities 
are Guidance, Trade Training, and 
Professional Training. Guidance 
will be considered as pertaining to 
the various techniques of analysis 
and not only immediate adjustment 
to camp conditions, but also distri- 
bution to some occupation to be 
entered at the close of the enlist- 
ment. Trade Training activities 
consist of special vocational courses 
in various occupations, and training 
in the occupations peculiar to the 
C.C.C. camp environment. The 
Professional Training will consist 
of leadership training for the pur- 
pose of developing foremanship and 
managerial ability in the occupation 
which may be chosen by the enrollee. 





SHORT ARTICLES 


COUNTY SURVEY REVEALS 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
By H. ODELLE HARMAN 
County Superintendent of Education, 
Lexington, S. C. 

From a special study being made 
of ten rural school districts in Lex- 
ington County, which is located in 
central South Carolina, including 
eleven elementary and one high 
school, 827 white homes, and 4,260 
people, some very significant facts 
have been obtained. The survey, 
which was directed by Dr. H. L. 
Fulmer of Clemson College, South 
Carolina, made a complete examina- 
tion of the teachers, pupils, and the 
homes. 

The head of each family was 
asked 126 questions under the fol- 
lowing groups: size of family ; chil- 
dren in and out of school; attitude 
of home towards school teaching 
for improved farm and home enter- 
prises ; children choosing to live on 
farm for life; housing conditions 
(structure and conveniences) ; de- 
vices for home _ entertainment; 
modes of transportation for farm 
work and for family ; reading mate- 
rial ; investments ; amount spent for 
food and clothing; types of food 
used ; entertainment outside of the 
home; home ownership; renting 
and share cropping; yield per acre; 
domestic animals for home use and 
for sale; and farm products for 
home use and for sale. 

In the 827 homes, there are more 
tenant homes than home owner 
homes. There are more tenant 
children than home owner children. 
The population in the rural area is 
a young one, with 56.1 per cent of 


the entire population under twenty- 
one years of age and 28.2 per cent 
of the entire population in school, 
while 11.4 per cent of the popula- 
tion within school age is not in 
school, and 16.5 per cent of the 
population is under legal school 
age. 

The tenant child is 75 per cent of 
the elementary enrolment, while the 
tenants’ children constitute only a 
little more than 25 per cent of the 
high school enrolment. Of the en- 
tire enrolment, only one boy out of 
ten in school studied any agricul- 
ture, while a smaller per cent of 
girls studied home economics. There 
was not a single boy in the eleventh 
grade of the high school studying 
agriculture and not more than one 
boy out of six studying agriculture 
came from the tenant home. 

Very few of the tenant youths 
ever go to college and most of these 
poorer boys and girls remain in the 
home community. Unfortunately, 
those who remain at home get 
almost no subject matter from 
school to aid in adjusting them- 
selves to their surroundings. From 
questions asked of all the family 
heads as to whether their schools 
assisted the children in developing 
farming and home enterprises, 97 
per cent of these family heads an- 
swered “No.” 

The elementary schools do not 
teach music, games, plays, or have 
any special reading material for the 
children. Teachers are burdened 
with several grades, rote teaching, 
unchanging and uninteresting daily 
drills, unattractive school yards, 
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buildings and _ recitation rooms. 
They do not use materials of in- 
struction at hand. Unsanitary con- 
ditions prevail in many cases, which 
make for fatigue to both teacher 
and pupil and cause poor attendance 
and grade repeating. The reading 
ability of these elementary rural 
children is very low. When com- 
pared to town or city schools, the 
reading ability is from two to four 
years backward. Children of edu- 
cated families make better progress 
in school and enjoy a more balanced 
diet. 

In this purely agricultural set- 
ting, the people are not producing 
enough of the food they eat. Their 
diets are insufficient in amount and 
poorly balanced. Quite a number 
of these families buy eggs, meat, 
vegetables, and fruits. Many of 
them raise no fruits at all and a 
very limited amount of vegetables. 
The farm families do not average 
more than one hog raised each year 
and possess one to two cows. Many 
of these families have no milk cows, 
and some raise no hogs. Four to 
five bales of cotton per family con- 
stitute the chief income. More 
than half of the families spend less 
than $50.00 per family annually for 
clothing. Thirty per cent of the 
home owners spend $50.00 or less 
for clothing per family, while al- 
most 60 per cent of the tenant fam- 
ilies spend less than this amount per 
family. About 55 per cent of tenant 
families spend less than $50.00 per 
family annually for food and about 
45 per cent of the home owner fam- 
ilies spend the same amount. 

The rural schools are not moti- 
vating the people in the rural cen- 
ters. The schools lag behind the 
communities. The trustee of the 
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rural school dominates the opera- 
tion of the school and too often he 
selects relatives as teachers, making 
a racket out of the rural school 
affairs. The lack of progress in 
teaching the child and advancing 
him lies with poor teaching, poor 
curriculum, and a very burdensome 
pupil load. The latter is more re- 
sponsible for poor work than any 
other factor. 

Before real progress in rural 
schools can be accomplished, some 
drastic changes must take place. 
The school must be placed under 
professional supervision. Enough 
money should be appropriated from 
state and federal funds to build 
good rural buildings and supply 
equipment to educate these chil- 
dren. Judged by the amount now 
spent on rural education and the 
actual results obtained from this 
rural school expenditure, the cost is 
a terribly high one. An inferior 
type of education is more costly, 
both as to funds expended and re- 
sults obtained. 

7 


CULTURAL CONTACTS FOR 
TEACHERS 
By LILLIAN A. LAMOREAUX 
Santa Barbara City Schools, Santa Barbara, 
California 

As part of the planned program 
of teacher-training-in-service Santa 
Barbara City Schools is carrying 
on one phase of development which 
is rather unique. The emphasis for 
the in-service-training of teachers 
is the development and understand- 
ing of the curriculum. The Santa 
Barbara community is composed of 
many, many cultures. The mingling 
of these cultures has made the 
Santa Barbara environment what it 
is. In line with the integrative 
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theme, “Guiding Youth in Living 
Effectively in their Behavioral En- 
vironment,” cultures are studied 
not merely as cultures but rather 
from the standpoint of their con- 
tribution to the American culture 
and Santa Barbara community liv- 
ing today. 

This approach necessitated pro- 
viding teachers with information 
and understandings which could not 
be found in books. Such problems 
as the following needed considera- 
tion: What cultures are represented 
in our community? Where did they 
come from? What was their mode 
of living? Why did they leave 


home? What adaptations did they 
have to make in their mode of liv- 
ing in order to live among us? or 
What influence did the American 
way of life have upon them in this 
country? What contribution has the 


American culture received from 
these foreign cultures? 

In order to approach this prob- 
lem, a classroom teacher was re- 
leased from teaching each after- 
noon. This teacher, by nature, is 
unassuming, sympathetic, and very 
understanding. By making contacts 
with the Americanization Service, 
Adult Education and Home Teach- 
ing classes, Neighborhood House, 
lodges and societies, and by follow- 
ing leads given by individuals, a 
survey of the different cultures rep- 
resented in the city was made. 
These peoples, calling themselves 
“Americans by choice,” readily un- 
derstood and appreciated the intent 
of the school and entered into the 
spirit of the undertaking with a 
zeal far beyond the expectation of 
the school people. 

A project that started for teachers 
and pupils as a one-evening and 
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two-day affair has become a com- 
munity affair. These cultural con- 
tacts have become so popular that 
it is necessary to reserve one eve- 
ning for teachers only and then 
open the second evening to the pub- 
lic. Now two evenings and three 
days are consumed, with still grow- 
ing demands on the part of the pub- 
lic. Classes are received in succes- 
sion during the day at the exhibit 
room. 

The public library donates a large 
room where the given culture, pool- 
ing its treasures, builds up an ex- 
hibit of rare and intimate treasures. 
In the evening, in the Faulkner 
Gallery, short talks by Americans 
native to the foreign culture give 
much of the informational element 


desired. Folk dances, songs, and - 


native music vitalize the evening. 
Whenever possible, the evening is 
preceded by a native dinner. 

A card catalog is kept in the cen- 
tral office of the school system re- 
cording available speakers and 
treasures in order that teachers and 
classes may have access to them at 
later dates when they are needed 
for the enrichment of classroom 
work. This school year, China, 
Italy, Scandinavian countries, and 
the British Isles have been pre- 
sented. 

’ 


REVISION OF HOME ECONOMICS 
IN SEATTLE 


Home economics teachers in the 
Seattle Public School, under the 
leadership of the recently appointed 
Director of Home Economics, Mrs. 
D. S. Lewis, are working on a re- 
vision of their entire curriculum in 
the elementary, junior high, and 
high schools. At a series of teach- 
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ers’ meetings held in the nine high 
school districts during January and 
February an analysis of the present 
course of study was made to ascer- 
tain its scope and sequence, and its 
strength and weakness. 

Discussion centered around the 
following questions: Does the cur- 
riculum include the phases of home 
economics that are of major impor- 
tance in present-day family living? 
Are class experiences planned in se- 
quences that result in progressive 
learning? Is the content adapted to 
the interests, the maturity, and the 
home situations of the pupils? 
What should be the direction of ef- 
forts for improvement? A sum- 
mary of the findings was made. 
The next step was the formation 
of study groups of teachers to con- 
tinue investigation along more spe- 
cific lines. Further analysis of the 
present curriculum is being made 
by each of these groups as it relates 
to: (a) major purposes of home 
economics education, (b) interests 
and maturity of the girls reached 
and the nature of their home en- 
vironment, (c) personal and home 
problems of pupils, (d) provision 
for progress in learning. Plans are 
being worked out for increasing 
the emphasis on phases of home eco- 
nomics that now have inadequate 
treatment, such as child care, con- 
sumer education, housing and per- 
sonal and family relationships. 

The study group on sequence is 
taking responsibility for going di- 
rectly to selected pupils in each 
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grade level, to recent high school 
graduates who are managing their 
own homes, and to parents for in- 
formation which will provide a 
basis for a more satisfactory se- 
quence of units and courses. They 
will seek information on prevailing 
home conditions and on the inter- 
ests and activities of girls as they 
relate themselves to these situations. 
The questionnaire method will be 
employed for part of this study. 
Anecdotal records and home visits 
will also be used. 

The study group on consumer 
education has subdivided itself to 
take responsibility for developing 
needed illustrative materials and for 
making recommendations regarding 
where and how units on buying can 
be introduced most effectively. 
Other groups are studying recent 
source materials and are exchang- 
ing experiences on methods they 
have found successful for discover- 
ing actual student problems and 
capitalizing upon them in classwork. 

Summaries of study group find- 
ings and recommendations will be 
discussed by the entire group so that 
goals and means of accomplishing 
them will be understood in terms 
of specific needs of pupils and in 
relation to the broader aims of all 
education. 

A professional library is being 
developed. Mr. W. Virgil Smith, 
assistant superintendent in charge 
of curriculum, is serving as ad- 
viser and is providing cooperation 
with other curriculum study groups. 








REVIEWS 


A. C. Krev—A Regional Program 
for the Social Studies. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938. xiii + 140. 

Those who were disappointed in 
the refusal of the Commission on 
the Social Studies to recommend a 
reasonably definite program in so- 
cial studies have looked forward 
eagerly to the volume on the curric- 
ulum prepared by the chairman of 
that Commission and his seminar 
associates at the University of Min- 
nesota. While this volume in no 
sense is a part of the Commission’s 
formal report, itis based upon the 
data accumulated by the Commis- 
sion, and represents, at the same 
time, one person’s reasoned judg- 
ment as to what the curriculum 
ought to be. That the volume does 
not solve the problems of curricu- 
lum-making is to be expected ; that 
it is well worth the careful atten- 
tion of students of the curriculum 
is equally true. 

The book is small, and written 
with unusual lucidity and directness. 
Chapter I, “Guiding Factors in 
Construction of the Program,” pre- 
sents a summary of current trends 
affecting society and the school. 
Chapter II, “The Basis of the 
Social-Studies Curriculum,” is in 
many ways the most striking con- 
tribution of the book. It discusses 
certain “persistent fallacies” of cur- 
riculum-making, analyzes the con- 
cept of “functional social knowl- 
edge,” and deals with a group of 
“wasteful practices in existing cur- 
ricula.” Chapter III presents, in 
general and summary terms, the 
areas of content recommended for 


each grade level from I to XIII. 
It is assumed that the primary 
function of the social-studies curric- 
ulum is to carry pupils farther and 
farther into the “social web” which 
conditions all human affairs, but for 
each year’s work, the suggested 
“knowledge of the community web” 
is supplemented by suggestions for 
“relating community activities to 
the social web,” for “utilizing indi- 
vidual aptitudes and abilities,” and 
for “relating current events to the 
social web or community.” The 
basic plan is that of dealing with an 
area of the social sciences, but 
working out the relations of that 
area to the pupil himself, to his 
community, and to general current 
affairs. Chapter IV is a generalized 
discussion of certain factors per- 
tinent to the entire program, and 
the final chapter is a case-survey of 
the social life of a specific school 
district in Minneapolis. The final 
chapter seems somewhat of an anti- 
climax to the book itself. 

The book has much to commend 
it. Its thesis of adapting the social- 
studies program to regional charac- 
teristics provides an excellent mid- 
dle path between the older idea of 
a single nation-wide curriculum and 
recent emphasis on individual com- 
munity differences. The course of 
study presented makes a courageous 
effort to provide a cumulative and 
articulated program, and goes far 
toward remedying some of the ob- 
vious defects of the customary 
course of study. However, its pro- 
posals are made almost entirely 
from a subject-content viewpoint ; 
the areas of skills and emotional 
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attitudes, and of pupils’ own char- 
acteristics are neglected. And the 
proposals are too general for most 
schools to follow without prolonged 
preparation and sustained help. 
One finds many assumptions 
made in the book for which he 
wishes some proof were given. For 
example, it is said that pupils’ in- 
terest in choice of vocation “is most 
acute in the early teens, correspond- 
ing roughly to the years of the jun- 
ior high school.” (p. 18) There is 
at least reasonable doubt on the 
point. Again it is said, “The gen- 
eral use of the new-type test to 
measure progress has tended to 
lower standards to the point where 
nearly all pupils can now show a 
passing achievement.” (p. 47) The 
lowering of standards is itself an 
assumption, and the cause of the 
lowering, if there be any, is cer- 
tainly much too complex to be as- 
cribed to a single instrument. Such 
assumptions as these mar the book, 
but at the same time, it is the wil- 
lingness of the author to state his 
beliefs definitely and suggest their 
applications to the  social-studies 
curriculum that make the book 
most worth while. Many will dis- 
agree with the beliefs or quarrel 
with their applications, but they 
will find the volume nevertheless 
stimulating and profitable. 
Howarp E. WILSON 
Harvard University 
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Worrorp, Kate V.—Modern Edu- 
cation in the Small Rural School. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. 582 pp. 

A single book which more thor- 
oughly covers the problems of the 
rutal teacher will be hard to find. 
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The reader not only is introduced 
to philosophy of education, sociol- 
ogy of rural life, psychology of the 
rural school child, and history of 
the rural problem, but is given a 
wealth of practical suggestions on 
nearly every phase of rural educa- 
tion from child accounting to or- 
ganizing a community centered 
school. 

The author quotes statistics to 
show that rural education is the 
major responsibility of the Amer- 
ican system of schools. The rural 
school offers an opportunity for a 
truly progressive and efficient edu- 
cational program in spite of much 
argument to the contrary. Whether 
a school operates under the modern 
or under the traditional point of 
view may be judged by these cri- 
teria: (1) Is the school administered 
as a democracy so that children are 
educated, not for a democracy, but 
in a democracy? (2) Is the cur- 
riculum built upon the nature and 
the needs of children? (3) Are 
teaching methods such that pupils 
learn easily and happily through a 
series of satisfying experiences? 
(4) Does the school draw heavily 
upon the community for teaching 
materials and for teaching aids? 
(5) Is the first concern of the school 
the development of the personality 
of the individual child? 

According to Wofford, the rural 
school possesses characteristics 
which render it particularly able to 
achieve these standards. These ad- 
vantages include: (1) groups of pu- 
pils small enough for the teacher 
to know each child intimately; (2) 
opportunity for checking the tool 
subjects and giving individual in- 
struction in them; (3) rich commu- 
nity resources, especially in the 
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natural sciences; (4) a school or- 
ganization which provides opportu- 
nities for democratic living; and 
(5) an opportunity to develop com- 
munity programs which supplement 
the school program. 

A survey of data regarding the 
status of the rural child leads the 
author to the conclusion that (1) 
the rural child makes slightly lower 
intelligence test scores than the ur- 
ban child; this is probably due to 
nurture rather than to nature; (2) 
the health and physical well-being 
of rural children are about the same 
as that of urban children; (3) 
death rates of rural peoples are 
high from the communicable dis- 
eases now capable of control; (4) 
rural children tend to be more in- 
dividualistic, aloof, shy, and con- 
servative, than urban children. Im- 
proving of these conditions requires 
an educational program which pro- 
vides: (1) rich reading experiences 
to overcome lack of verbal ability ; 
(2) addition of proper sanitary con- 
trols in rural communities, and (3) 
a program of socialization for rural 
children which begins with the or- 
ganization of the school into larger 
groups than grades, and extends to 
the community organizations. This 
program must organize the school 
into a little democracy and integrate 
the group to the point where the 
whole of living and learning be- 
comes a joint and common enter- 
prise. 

From a practical viewpoint, the 
most valuable part of this book is 
Part II, “Organization of the 
School for Teaching, Learning, and 
Living,” which presents detailed 
and understandable suggestions for 
program making, individualized in- 
struction, planning the out-of-reci- 
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tation period, organizing the school 
for democratic living, record keep- 
ing, and adapting procedures to the 
needs of the exceptional child. 

Further practical suggestions are 
given in Part III, “Educational Con- 
trols of the Small School,” which 
discusses the differentiation of the 
curriculum to meet the needs of the 
small rural school, use of books and 
other teaching aids, use of visual 
education materials, and making the 
best use of buildings and equip- 
ment. Suggestions for developing 
a community-centered educational 
program are given in Part IV. 
Eight appendices give valuable and 
specific suggestions regarding pro- 
gram and schedule making, records 
and reports, organization of the li- 
brary, use of inexpensive materials, 
equipping the school, use of first- 
aid equipment, and studying the 
community. 

J. E. D. 
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BELL, Harotp M. — Youth Tell 
Their Story. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place. 1938. 273 
p- Paper covers. $1.50. 

Youth Tell Their Story, prepared 
by the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, is a report of findings 
gleaned from personal interviews of 
13,528 Maryland young people be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twen- 
ty-four years. Trained interviewers 
sought to determine what a repre- 
sentative sample of young people 
was thinking and doing. By thus 
giving youth an opportunity to 
“bare their souls” with respect to 
their home conditions, schooling, 
employment and unemployment, 
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recreation, religion, and to express 
their attitudes on wages, relief, 
child labor, suffrage, employment of 
married women, drinking, and war, 
data were obtained to indicate that 
the “youth problem” as youth sees 
it is largely a matter of economic 
security. 

The report states that the most 
pressing problems of youth and 
those demanding most vigorous so- 
cial action fall under three head- 
ings: (1) employment at wages 
that give opportunity for living at 
an acceptable standard and to pro- 
vide for future years; (2) educa- 
tion more nearly in harmony with 
youth’s “interests and needs”; and 
(3) opportunity to develop leisure- 
time programs that not only pre- 
vent delinquency, but also permit 
the acquisition of positive values in 
youth’s own spiritual development. 

In the opinion of the American 
Youth Commission, this study re- 
veals the following needs: (1) 
equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity; (2) aid in finding employ- 
ment ; (3) more adequate vocational 
guidance; (4) more adequate voca- 
tional training, particularly by rural 
youth; (5) extension of the com- 
mon school to include the secondary 
school; (6) constructive leisure- 
time program; (7) social and per- 

















































































































7 sonal hygiene; (8) more emphasis 
f on education for citizenship; and 
2 (9) a “community approach” to the 
. education and care of youth. 

. This report has important impli- 
*- | cations for workers in the field of 
le | the secondary-school curriculum. 
- First, it represents a beginning at 
to | the clarification of “needs and in- 
to} terests,” by bringing this slogan 
g, 





down to the level of intelligible 
reality. Second, it suggests an ap- 








HorRALL, 


schools. 


proach to a study of needs and in- 
terests in a community 
Third, despite the fallacious open- 
ing statement that there are but two 
generations—the young and the old 
—the report does point forcefully 
to the fact that the needs and in- 
terests of youth are intimately in- 
terwoven with the needs and inter- 
ests of the entire democratic society. 
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setting. 


CHARLES W. KNUDSEN 
George Peabody College 
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ALBION 


H.; Copone, 


Lyp1a E.; WILLson, Mase S.; 


and RHODES, 


LEAH SMITH— 
Let’s Go to School. 


New York: 


McGraw-Hill Co., 1938. 434 p. 
Let’s Go to School is an answer 


to those critics of the “activity” pro- 
gram who insist that such a pro- 
gram can be carried on only by ex- 
ceptional teachers, with superior 
children, using expensive equip- 
ment, in nonpublic experimental 
The authors, instructors 
in the public schools of San Jose, 
California, describe an “activity” 
program which was developed suc- 
cessfully in the Lincoln elementary 
public school of that city. 


According to the authors, “The 


homes, 


children come from average or be- 
low - average 
speaking ; their intelligence ratings 
are not high. The teachers have 
had ordinary preparation, so far as 
their records in higher institutions 
are concerned. The building is old 
and rambling; it was designed for 
elementary instruction sixty years 
ago.” 


financially 


This book invites reading. Its 


interesting title ; its ninety-one illus- 
trations, most of which are full- 
page photographs of school activi- 
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ties; its wealth of narratives; its 
numerous examples of children’s 
original work; and its detailed de- 
scriptions of successful learning 
units, all combine to make an exam- 
ple of professional literature whose 
reading becomes recreation rather 
than labor. 

In organizing the book, the au- 
thors have achieved extreme sim- 
plicity. The outline has eight main 
headings: “Some interesting situa- 
tions,” describing pupils’ interest in 
their school; “The school,” a de- 
scription of equipment and teacher 
and pupil personnel; “Philosophy 
and curriculum,” “Integrative in- 
fluences,” “Evaluations,” and three 
divisions describing in detail units 
on “The study of animals,” “Com- 
munity of San Jose,” and “Euro- 
pean architecture.” Unit activities 
are classified as: producers’ enter- 
prises, consumers’ enterprises, prob- 
lem solving enterprises, and specific 
learning enterprises. 

Let’s Go to School should pro- 
vide effective moral support to pro- 
gressive teachers continually dis- 
couraged by the cries of “We could 
never do that in our school.” 

j. B.D. 
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Hopkins, L. THomas and DELa- 
WARE TEACHERS.—Pupil Teacher 
Learning. Wilmington: Dela- 
ware Citizens Association. 1938. 
134 p. 

In this book is presented a pic- 
ture of how teachers may be helped 
through extension courses to de- 
velop a more adequate philosophy 
and, consequently, to improve the 
curriculum of their schools. At the 
Same time the authors expect the 
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book to be a contribution to the cur- 
riculum field. 

The material, much of it contrib- 
uted by teachers, is organized 
around four topics, each serving as 
a chapter title. These are: Devel- 
oping Personalities, Recognizing In- 
dividuality, Building on Interest, 
and Innovating Pupil-Teacher Ex- 
periences. If any of these chapters 
represents a contribution to the liter- 
ature on the curriculum, it is the 
last one. The chapter on Recogniz- 
ing Individuality is, in the review- 
er’s opinion, the weakest one. In 
this chapter the teachers contrib- 
uted descriptions of pupil behaviors, 
indicating the problems they pre- 
sented and how the individuals 
concerned were handled. Some of 
these descriptions impress the read- 
er that the teachers were hard 
pressed to find examples and others 
reveal a simplicity and naiveté that 
is all too common in educational 
diagnosis. 

In genuine pupil-teacher learning 
one would expect that the group 
activity might lead to widely differ- 
ent sources of information and 
therefore different ways of think- 
ing about the problems under con- 
sideration. This book reveals, how- 
ever, that the points of view ex- 
pressed by the teachers are surpris- 
ingly consistent with those expressed 
by Professor Hopkins in the intro- 
ductory materials of each chapter. 

In spite of its shortcomings as 
an original contribution the book 
should be of great value to teach- 
ers who are beginning to orient 
themselves to a study of modern 
curriculum problems. 

RussELL T. GREGG 
Syracuse University 
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BuiLp1Inc AMERICA (A publication of 
the Society for Curriculum Study)— 
Volume III (News, Our Farmers, 
Labor, Education, Our Federal Govern- 
ment, Chemistry, War or Peace, Seeing 
America). Milwaukee, Wisconsin: E. 
M. Hale and Company. 1938. 264 p. 
$3.20. (25 per cent discount is allowed 
to schools. Postage extra.) 

Coes, Jesse V.—The Consumer-Buyer 
and the Market. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons. 1938. 596 p. $3.50. 

- EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION— 
The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy. Washington, D. C.: Ed- 










































































































































































ucational Policies Commission, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1938. 157 p. 
3 50 cents. 

Hupson, Mantey O.—The World Court. 
f 1921-1938. Boston, Massachusetts: 
: World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Ver- 
1 non Street. 1938. 345 p. Paper 
| covers. 75 cents. 
s KELIHER, ALICE V.—Life and Growth. 
it New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
il 1938. 245 p. $1.20. 

MYER, WALTER E. anp Coss, CLay— 
; The Promise of Tomorrow. Washing- 
8 ton, D. C.: Civic Education Service, 
ip 744 Jackson Place. 1938. 541 p. $2.50. 
c= QuicLey, Harotp S. AND BLAKESLEE, 
id Greorce H.—The Far East. Boston, 
k- Massachusetts: World Peace Founda- 
as tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street. 1938. 353 

p. Paper covers. 75 cents. 

W- §—Wricutstone, J. WayNE—Appraisal of 
X= Newer Elementary School Practices. 
iS- New York: Bureau of Publications, 
ed Teachers College, Columbia University. 
re 1938. 221 p. $2.25. 
er. BULLETINS AND PAMPHLETS 
as BENNETT, MARGARET E. AND HAnp, 
0k Harotp C.—Group Guidance in High 
ch- School. Teachers’ Manual to accom- 
pany School and Life, Designs for Per- 
ent sonality, and Beyond High School. 
ern New York. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1938. 111 p. Paper covers. 
$1.00. 
'y Burtp1nc AMERICA (A publication of 
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Chemistry, Vol. 3, No. 6. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and Company, 
5193 Plankinton Arcade. March, 1938. 
31 p. Paper covers. 30 cents. 

Corsett, Mary JANE— Occupational 
Orientation of Youth Workers. Eval- 
uation Studies Report No. 5. Col- 
umbus, Ohio: National Youth Admin- 
istration, Ohio State University. 1938. 
78 p. Mimeographed. 

Damon, G. E.—Consumer Education. 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota: Grand 
Rapids Herald-Review. 1938. 104 p. 
Paper covers. 55 cents. 

DarRLEY, JoHN G. AND WILLIAMS, 
CorNELIA T.—Procedures and Pro- 
gress Report of the Study of General 


College Adolescents. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: The* General College, 
University of Minnesota. 1938. 20 p. 
Mimeographed. 


Davis, Mary Dasney—Preparation for 
Elementary School Supervision. U. S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1937, No. 
18. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. 1938. 75 p. Paper 
covers. 15 cents. 

GLENCOE Pusiic ScHoots—A Guide for 
Curriculum Planning. Glencoe, IIli- 
nois: Public Schools. 1938. 175 p. 
Paper covers. 

JoECKEL, CARLETON B.—Library Service. 
Staff Study No. 11. (Prepared for The 
Advisory Committee on Education.) 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents. 1938. 107 p. Paper 
covers, 15 cents. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Fresno Pusiic ScHoors—Courses of 
Study. Fresno, California: Public 
Schools. 1938. Mimeographed. 
Art in the Secondary Schools. 37 p. 
Handbook on Wood Shop for Junior 
High School. 43 p. 

Home Problems for Seventh and 
Eighth Grades. 8 p. 

Oral Communication. Grades I to VI. 
20 p. 

Social Science. 
10 p. 

Teachers’ Guide to Child Development 

in the Kindergarten. 91 p. 


Grades VII to IX. 
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LittLe Rock Pusiic ScHoots—Course 
of Study Monographs. Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Public Schools. 1938. 
Mimeographed. 

Commercial (Stenography and Secre- 
tarial Practice). 38 p. 


Speech Arts and Public Speaking. 66 


Los ANGELES County ScHoots—Cur- 
riculum Materials. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: County Superintendent of 
Schools. Mimeographed. 

A Guide to Articles in Reader’s Di- 
gest, January to December, 1937. 
1938. 27 p. 

Guarding Business Against 
1938. 18 p. 

Immigrant Contributions to American 
Life. Part II: Scotland, 1937, 63 p.; 
Part III: Ireland, 1938, 73 p.; Part 
IV: Australia and Wales, 1938, 47 
p. Bibliographies to accompany. 

Ninth Grade Orientation. 1937. 87 p. 

Protecting Life, Health, and Property. 
1938. 87 p. 

Radio Script Series. Part I: “The 
Necklace,” 20 p.; Part II: “Jean 
Valjean,” 29 p. 1938. 

Ratification of the Constitution. 
10 p. 

Reading as the Center of a Language 
Program. 1938. 8 p. 

Regional Novels. 1938. 9 p. 

Teaching Traffic Safety. 1937. 57 p. 

Trends and Objectives of the Practical 
Arts. 1938. 4 p. 

MINNESOTA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
Epucation—Course of Study on Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation. St. Paul, Min- 
nesota: State Department of Educa- 
tion. 1938. 91 p. Paper covers. 

OmaHA Pusiic ScHoots—Curriculum 
Monographs. Omaha, Nebraska: Pub- 
lic Schools. 1938. |Mimeographed. 
Social Studies in the Sixth Grade. No. 

10. 83 p. 

The Teaching of Constructive Citizen- 
ship. Grade VIII. No. 11. 25 p. 
Peoria Pusiic ScHoors—Courses of 
Study. Peoria, Illinois: Public Schools. 

1938. Mimeographed. 

Community Civics. 8 p. 

Economics. 14 p. 

History of the United States. 24 p. 

PHILIPPINES DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INsTRUCTION—Courses of Study. Ma- 


Frauds. 


1938. 
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nila: Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Commonwealth of the Philippines. 
Mimeographed. 
Advanced Arithmetic. 1938. 
Character Education for the 
Year. 1938. 191 p. 
Chemistry. 1938. 251 p. 
Lesson Plans in Library Work for 
First Year High School. 1937. 131 p. 
United States History. 1938. 122 p. 
RocuHEsTER Pusiic ScHoots—Courses 
of Study. Rochester, New York: Board 
of Education. 1938. Mimeographed. 
English. Grades VII to XII. 259 p. 
Science II. For Non-Regents Pupils. 
65 p. 
Science II. For Smith-Hughes Classes. 


141 p. 
First 


p. 

Social Studies. Grade VIII. 85 p. 

Social Studies. Grade IX. 83 p. 

Social Studies. Grade IX. Supple- 
ment of Community Data. 33 p. 

Sacinaw Pusiic ScHoots—Curriculum 
Materials. Saginaw, Michigan: Public 
Schools. 1938. Mimeographed. 

An Overview of the Saginaw Curricu- 
lum Program. 92 p. $1.00. 

Art Education in Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 32 p. $1.00. 

Foreign Language Materials. 33 p. 
$1.00. 

Home Economics Materials. 
VII to XII). 127 p. $1.00. 

Mathematics Materials. (Grades VII 
to XII). 65 p. $1.00. 

Science Materials. (Grades VII to 
XII). 78 p. $1.00. 
Social Science Materials. 
to IX). 99 p. $1.00. 
Social Science Materials. 
to XII). 122 p. $1.00. 

San AntToNIO Boarp oF EpucaTION— 
Nature Study. San Antonio, Texas: 
Board of Education. 1937. 215 p. 
Mimeographed. 

San Jose Pustic ScHoots—Elementary 
Curriculum Materials. San Jose, Cal- 
ifornia: Public Schools. 1938. Mime- 
ographed. Volume I, 79 p.; Volume 
II, 57 p.; Volume III, 185 p. 

WASHINGTON PusLic ScHooLts—Course 
of Study in History, Geography, and 
the Other Social Studies. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Schools. April, 1938. 
104 p. Paper covers. 
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